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Prince and Beggar 





By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


ODY, how hast thou fared to-day ? 


«IT have had the best that the world can give; 


With my costly feasting and rich array, 


7+ j Where is the prince who could better live?'’ 


And how has it been with thee, O soul ? 


ae ‘«T have lived on a crust or two of prayer, 
And had not a vestment that was whole :— 


Ay ! how much worse could a beggar fare ?’’ 


» New York City. 
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Giving Doubts 


serve. 


of them disappear as we advance. 


could have been so seriously disturbed. 


faith. 
<< 


Worth of an Evi ‘‘ Do as I say, nét do as I do,’’ is 
proper counsel by one who wants 
his fellow-man to walk in the right path, even 
though he himself has strayed from it. 
knows what is right but fails to adhere to it, let him 
net refrain from giving a word of timely warning to 


Doer’s Warning 






with his convictions. 





It is easy to give to one’s doubts 
Undue Importance more consideration than they de- 
The doubts which arise in the ordinary 
course of life are like the apparent obstacles which 
loom up before a traveler in the mountains, —most 
Looking back 
from the mountain-top, the climber wonders that he 
It is so 
with those who look back from the mountain-top of 


If one 


others because his own practice does not correspond 


A wise warning may come 


from the lips of a foolish evil doer, and be worthy 
of heeding by all who are in danger. 


% 


Whether one calls the weather 
‘*good’’ or **bad’’ depends on 
a man’s mood and spirit more than on the atmo- 
sphere. If a man realizes that he does not know 
what the earth and its dwellers need so well (as 
God knows, he is glad to trust the matter to God, 
and to feel that God’s ordering is good, and not 
bad, whether it rains or shines, is hot or is cold. 
But if a man thinks that his personal feeling or 
spirit for the time being is a better guide for the 
weather than is God’s ordering, then the weather 
is more apt to be bad than to be good all the 
year round. In this way we disclose our own faith 
or lack of faith, our trust in God or our distrust of 
him, in our ordinary comments on the weather. If 
God were ready to order the weather to suit men’s 
liking, he would have to wait until the end of time 
for men to agree on just what weather they would like 
to have him order. 


Good Weather 
or Bad 


% 


‘*Growth is the only proof of life.’’ 
This is one of Thomas Scott's 
sayings, which made a lifelong impression on John 
Henry Newman. Dead things never grow. At 
best they crystalize into a mimic semblance of growth. 
But they possess. no power of assimilation, of in- 


: Signs of Life 


crease in strength and use, or of reproduction. The 
But a 
living thing must grow, either harmoniously and 
symmetrically, or otherwise. 


year’s end finds them as its beginning did. 


No man is the same, 
either physically, or mentally, or spiritually, that he 
was twelve months back. He has grown either 
The good in him has in- 
creased, or the evil, and the increase of the evil 


means decay unto death. 


upward or downward. 


If he has grown, he is 
more solidly rooted in principle, more sympathetic 
with his fellow-men, more strict with himself and 
more charitable toward others, more patient under 
irritations, more ready to render kindly service to 
those who need it. The life that he has received 
through the Son of God expands to possess him 
more fully. The decrease of self, and the increase of 
God in us, is what shows the spirit to be truly alive. 


> 4 


No mere man can be equally strong 
in all directions of efficiency and 
A man’s imperfections are therefore 
one of the signs of his possibilities, and, taken to- 
gether, may be said to constitute his individuality. 
This individuality is that which sets a man apart from 


No Two Alike 


attainment. 


all others, and gives him a particular function to per- 
form which is nowhere duplicated. In it lies his 
peculiar responsibility. The effectiveness of or- 
chestral music depends largely upon the peculiar 
quality of tone which constitutes the individuality 
of each class of instruments. Such instruments as 
the clarionet and oboe are imperfect, in part, in 
their scales, and attempts have been made scientifi- 
cally to eliminate these imperfections by slight changes 
in construction. But in each case the correction of 


the fault has resulted in the loss of that characteris- 


tic tone which, a recent writer says, ‘‘ seems to de- 
pend in some mysterious way upon the very imper- 
fections of the instrument.’’ In other words, these 
instruments thus lose that individuality which gives 
them their essential value in the concert of tones in 
the orchestra. The world is an orchestra. Its 
most efficient work depends upon the recognition of 
the individuality of every human instrument in it. 
The danger of our so-called educational processes in 
the school, the Sunday-school, and the home, is 
that we crush out the power of personal individual- 
ity. The father wonders why all his boys, who were 
treated exactly alike, do not turn out equally well, 
and the teacher treating all too much alike in the 
class wonders at his want of success. No two 
should be treated alike. 
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Showing Faith by Using Means 


** TQAITH,”’’ in the sense of trust in a person, is 
sure to show itself in conduct toward that 

If it be real, vital, living, it will influence, 
direct, control, both thought and action. If it be 
not thus operative, it lacks vitality, it has no reality. 
‘* Faith without works is dead,’’ or, as it is better ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Faith apart from works is barren.’’ The faith 
that fails to manifest itself in works, deeds, actions, is 
only a name, —is, indeed, misnamed. ‘‘ Even so faith, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself.’’ 

If achild really trusts his parents, he willingly, rest- 


person. 


fully, conforms to his parents’ wishes, directions, 
guidance. He has no purpose or instinctive desire 
to act contrary to the indication of the parents’ wish 
in his behalf. He clings trustingly to the mother 
hand, and rests contentedly in the mother’s em- 
brace. He has no fear of falling from the father’s 
strong arms. Not until some other element of his 
nature than simple trust inclines him to the contrary 
course, does a child begin to fail of conformity to 
parental control. So long as the faith element be 
dominant, the child action is a manifestation of that 
faith. 

A pupil who has boundless faith or trust in his 
teacher shows that trust in corresponding conduct. 
A soldier who trusts undoubtingly his commander as 
competent to every situation of peril or responsi- 
bility, is glad to obey promptly that commander's 
order, as the only thing to do for the soldier’s high- 
est interests, and for the country’s true welfare. 

What would be thought of a patient’s attitude 
toward his skilled physician, when he professed ab- 
solute trust in that physician, but refused to avail 
himself of the prescribed treatment in an hour of 
need? If the patient really trusts his doctor, he 
will do as his doctor tells him to. A refusal to 
take the medicine ordered by the physician is a sign 
of distrust, or non-faith, on the patient’s part ; for 
in this sphere, as in every other, faith apart from 
works, or action, is barren and lifeless. 

Faith in God must show itself in conduct in God's 
service. He who trusts God implicitly will be ready 
to obey God unhesitatingly. If a man is not will- 
ing to do as God would -haye him do, he cannot 


fairly claim to be a faith-filled and faithful child of 
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God, True faith will show itself in true faithfulness. 
Faith is the root of which faithfulness or fidelity is a 
fruit. The use of God-given, and thus God-ap- 
pointed, means by a man in God's service is not 
only a plain duty, but it is an imperative duty as a 
manifestation of faith. If a man refuses to use these 
means when they are available, he cannot rightly 
claim to show or. to have faith. 

Of course, God is not dependent on human 
means for the help of God’s children, but God has 
chosen to make his human children dependent on 
these means for their ordinary help. Therefore, if 
such means are available to a man, he ought to use 
them, trusting God to give his blessing to render 
them effective for man’s help and for God's glory. 
Only when man finds himself without any God-given 
means to a properly desired end has he a right to 
call on God for help toward that end without the 
use of such means. Then, indeed, a child of God 
can confidently, trustfully, ask help from God in an 
emergency, even though it involve a miracle, or a 
thousand miracles, to enable God's child to do God’s 
bidding. But when God has provided means, and 
a man has these means available, it is not faith, but 
faithless presumption, that prompts a man to ignore 
the means, as though God had erred in making man 
dependent on those means which he has provided. 

Man here on earth has to struggle in order to 
live. God has so ordered that man cannot continue 
in life except by the wise and diligent use of God's. 
appointed means of sustaining life. St. Augustine 
said truly that, as soon as a man begins to live, he be- 
gins to die. The opposing forces in the universe are 
hindrances to continued life, and, unless the con- 
stant drain and waste of the human physical system 
be recognized and successfully battled in each par- 
ticular case, death is successful in the ceaseless con- 
test with life. Air and food and drink and dress 
and exercise are aids in the struggle to replenish and 
supply the wasted tissues and the exhausted energies 
of man as man is. 

Hunger and thirst are danger signals in life’s daily 
course. ‘They are signs and symptoms of constant 
decay and of approaching death. Unless they are 
heeded and given attention to, death will not be 
long postponed. Even if they are properly met, 
death can only be delayed for a season, or, as we 
say, ‘‘it is merely a question of time.'’ Disease is 
only another mode of decay. Death finally tri- 
umphs in the physical struggle in either event, — 
normal decay or abnormal disease. Proper food 
and conduct are means in the faith-filled struggle of 


wine, as well as a cause of gain in learning the precious 
truth that Jesus is a helper, not only in the great crises of pe answered positively without a chemical analysis of 
our existence, but in the common joys of our ordinary 

human life. 


cle is too well known out of former experiences to be in 
doubt by any member of that committee. ee. 
the subject from all sorts of thinkers, as well as from “"” SS ee eee 
those who do not think, are now pouring in from different 
quarters for notice in these columns. 
spondent thus sounds out his protest and censure against 
those who differ with him, with no uncertain note as to 
his views. 


ber 31, I find statements made by Drs. Geikie and Riddle that I 
must take exception to, and enter a protest against such teaching, 


as I bélieve them entirely inconsistent with the mission and teach- 
ing of Jesus. 


this lesson, I was looking anxiously for the views of some of the man in New York said that, because Jesus Christ, as he was 
helpers that would aid me in removing from the minds of my sure made wine for others to drink, it is wrong for men 
scholars the idea that Jesus made intoxicating wine, and placed 

the seal of his approval on its use. 
when I read the statement by Dr. Geikie: 
religion, resting on love, rather than constraint, Jesus was no 
aseetic, but left his servants free to use wine in moderation, though to be satisfied with the conduct of any religious leader. : 
in many cases love to weak brethren might make it morally obliga- 

tory to abstain for their sakes." 
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If he claims to live by ‘faith, ‘or by action of our blessed Lord in miraculously making, for use as a 
P . beverage, so large a quantity of wine as he did for the weddin 
w with 4 

ill power, wn) by potent mental \ pgumesaling as ome feast at Cana? Of course, there is no difficulty here if, as some 
means, let him neither eat nor drink condemnation 


allege, this wine was mot like what commonly passes for wine in 
to himself while thus falsifying his claim. Ifa child the Bible, and had no exhilarating property ; but if, as is held by 
i ‘ P Christian schol and is probably true, this wine win 
( use of ™* ars, p y true, was wine 
of God de that he has faith without the i like that generally referred to in the Bible, and had an intoxicating 
means while sick or well, the truly sensible and faith- tendency, I submit that there is here a real difficulty, Of course, 
filled child of God can show his faith in the wise use 


in making such wines our blessed Lord was governed by good 
of God-appointed means while well or sick. Faith "250s but I cannot but confess to having misgivings as to the 


: , : ’ wisdom or rightfulness of his action. I am, in other words, seri- 
is shown in the faithful use of means, not in the ously troubled that my Lord should seem to have done a deed 
faithless ignoring of them when God has put them in which he became an apologist or defender of the use of the 
at our disposal. lighter forms of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. I have some- 
times thought that perhaps this action of his at the wedding in 
Cana was put in the forefront of one of the Gospels to serve as a’ 
check on what he foresaw would be the extravagances of modern 
temperance reform ; but I have never seen any earnest attempt 


Vol..41, No.4 


medicines are. 


5 i ae 


in print to show that this might be true, nor any earnest attempt 
to defend his action in view of the temperance principles now pre- 


Motes on Open Letters 
vailing. Jesus’ action in the matter seems to be of doubtful pro- 


When the members of the Interna- priety, and by it temperance workers are put at a certain dis- 
’ " . : advantage in opposing the drinking customs of the day. Do hel 

. wee tional Lesson Committee sefected as . — . . SIPs tahoe 

Cane and E:sewhere * . me out of my trouble, and aid me in seeing that our Lord, in view 
a subject of study the miracle at the 


of his foreknowledge of all the future necessities of the temper- 
wedding in Cana, they knew that it would be a cause of ance reform, did right in making a large quantity of wine for use 
profitless wrangling over the wisdom of Jesus in making 5 @ beverage at a wedding. 


From Canada there comes this question, which cannot 


the contents of the water-pots in the house in Cana 


This twofold use of the record of the mira- where Jesus was. 


Letters on Could the wine spoken of in Lesson 3 of this quarter contain 


And so the letters come, in differing form and spirit. 
There is no reason for supposing that all the difficulties 
and perplexities in connection with this subject can be 
solved to the satisfaction of everybody by any statements 
of fact which the Editor might make. The extremes 
ast eae : ie are so wide apart that no one view can mect them both. 
In the lesson ‘‘ Christ's First Miracle,’’ in your issue of Decem- : : at 
Some time ago, a prominent religious teacher from Mas- 
sachusetts, looked up to by a multitude,” declared in 
public that, if he were convinced that Jesus made such 


An Illinois corre- 


His words need no explanation-or comment. 


I know it is a matter on which there has been a 


; 2 @ wine as could intoxicate, he would on that account re- 
great deal of controversy, but the thought is so utterly repulsive . . ‘ , : x 

z , : ject the Bible as an inspired guide in conduct. 
that I cannot for a moment believe that He who came to save the 


world from sin, yielded in any degree to anything bearing so 4° several intelligent Christian scholars who cannot 
strongly the appearance of evil. 


There 


In the preparation for teaching agree with that teacher. Again, a well-known clergy~ 


Imagine, then, my susprier, to be total abstainers. Chat man lived up to his belief,in 
: As a founder of a_ this thing, but, again, there are several clergymen who do 
not think as hedid. Jesus Christ knew that men were not 


diet Gaduehto De, Biddle, He said : ‘‘ John the Baptist is come eating no bread 


and I there read, ‘* The entire verse opposes the view that the wine TOF drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. 
was unfermented."” Can it be possible that He who inspired his 
apostle to write that drunkards are not to inherit the kingdom of 
God,—that he who knew the Father's disapprobation of drunken- of publicans and sinners !"” 
ness and of the use of intoxicating wine, uttered by priests and 

prophets, knowing the weakness and frailty of humanity as he 
certainly did, looking down the ages as he must have done, if 
divine, and seeing the awful train of misery that would result from 


: : drunkenness, who by inspiration admonished those who believed 
the child of God with death as man’s permitted 


The Son of man is come eating and drinking; and ye 
say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend 
This thing is certain: in 
Palestine, when Jesus was in the flesh, polygamy, slavery, 
and wine-drinking were common in that country. Yet 
Jesus made no specific commands on any one of the 


; toca three customs, although he did teach truths and laid 
‘ evil a5 a one J . aie. Abstain Gest ob appesmance worry BO tes, 4 ae 2 Os down principles which would tend to put an end to all 
enemy, in the world as it is in God’s providential possible that he would throw the awful weight of his influence and 


ordering. 


In ancient times, physicians were looked upon as 


, 

sanction in favor of this damning, blighting curse? Can it be three of them. 
possible that he sanctioned—yes, more, encouraged—his servants 
in the use of drunkard-making wine even in moderation ? 


We may, in our imperfect wisdom, wish 


that Jesus had done differently in one thing or another. 
Can 


The Editor has on more than one occasion been told by 
magicians and medicine had no scientific or rational W¢ imagine him doing an act that, in the ages to come, should be 
ans, < i : Z 


basis. 


Then the man who turned to the physician 


f professed disciples of Jesus that it would have been better 
used as an argument in favor of drinking, and an apology for 


; > = . , : “ > 
drunkenness? Would the “sting and stain of wrong," spoken of if Jesus had expressed himself more clearly on the first, or 
for help in the struggle with disease or decay, by 


that very act seemed to distrust God, and to aban- 
don faith in him. 
the selection of those articles of food and drink, with 
accompanying treatment, external and internal, which 
are known by experience to be honored of God 


: nee : <r . . of slavery, polygamy, or wine-drinking. 
in the struggle of his children with the opposing sion of opinion, with the intimation of a readiness to a ee 6 


forces of decay and disease and death. 
in God is shown in the use of such God-given 
means as God has taught us, in his providence, are 


by Dr. -Hoyt, be absent from such teaching ? 
moment believe that that which has caused more of suffering, sin, 


> os . - and death than any other cause received his sanction, or that he 
Sut now medicine as a science is ever made it the emblem of his life-giving blood. 
must be some explanation consistent with his pure, harmless, holy 
character. 


I cannot for one the second, or the third, of these then prevalent custems. 
But still there are many whp are confident that Jesus knew 
what was best, said what was best, and in all things was 
without sin. There may be questions of fact that puzzle 
us, but as a practical matter there is nothing that need 
From Nebraska thete comes 5 mort moderate axpres- cause us to hesitate as to our personal duty in the matter 


There certainly 


it is not neces- 


Now faith ‘receive light, which evidently is not needed by the IIli- ary Bat: nega aignt, fr ws & So jomtas Jue Oe 
nois instructor. 


while here in the flesh. For instance, he went out into 


a mountain and continued all night in prayer. If one 
As to our Saviour’s first miracle, is it possible to reconcile the 


; ‘ : of us were told by a physician that exposure to the njght 

neediul for the prolonging of the struggle of living, for *t bis having furnished a fresh supply of wine for the wedding 23, would be likely to cause pneumonia, resulting fatally, 
a ys , feast with the advanced temperance views of to-day? If so, will 

our further usefulness in his service, and for the good 


of our fellows. Now the neglect of such means is 
God's indicated and provided means. 

If, indeed, any man now claims that he can hope 
to meet the opposing forces in the universe which 
tend to the shortening of human life, ar of lessening 
its present power, without the use of medicine or 
other means, let him remember that food and rest 
are such means quite as truly as any other proper 


specific in his expression of desire for information on 
points where he is unwilling to dogmatize. 
doubtless represents the questioning of many others, 
even though many more have no such questioning. 


you please explain in what way it can be done? Iam able to form ** would be both foolish and sinful for that man to spend 

a theory fairly satisfactory to myself ; but it is a hard nut to crack, 

in defiance of God's teachings, and in disregard of and myself and some of our teachers would very much like to 
- have your views on the matter. 


all night on a mountain simply because Jesus did. What- 
ever kind of wine Jesus made at Cana of Galilee, he did 
not command us to drink such wine. Therefore, even if a 
Christian thinks that Jesus made such wine as was com- 
monly used by winebibbers, he may thank the Lord that 
he has the blessed privilege of letting the stuff alone. 
That is the position of the Editor, and it has been his 
for more than half a century. He counsels all his read- 


A New Jersey Bible-loving clergyman is even more 


His letter 


Do you know of any earnest attempt, in a published article orin -*™ © avail themselves of the same Christian privilege, 
book form, to defend what appears to be the more than doubtful and to advise others to do likewise. 
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From Contributors 


The Quiet Hour 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the times is that in 
O these bustling days the minds of tens of thousands 
of young Christians are finding strength and comfort in 
the thought of personal, direct communion with God 
In part, this tendency is doubtless due to a reaction from 
the intense materialism of the years through which we 
have just passed. The last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is a commonplace to remark, has been the age 
of sudden fortunes, of successful inventions, of marvel- 
ous triumphs over nature, the age almost of the annihi- 
lation of time and space by the steam-engine and the 
electric telegraph. With all this material success God 
has been removed into the background. Second causes 
have been exalted to the throne of the universe. Suc- 
cess has been deified, and to ‘‘ get there,’’ in the vul- 
gar phrase, has been considered the sum of all good. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later a reaction should 
come from this spirit of crass materialism. It is most 
cheering that we can see some signs that the tide has 
already turned, and that the supernatural will not be so 
ruthlessly disregarded in the days to come. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as indulging in sweep- 
ing generalizations. 1 fully recognize the fact that dur- 
ing all these years of the triumph of materialism there 
have been many rare souls that have not bowed the knee 
to Baal ;there have been many kindred spirits with 
whom John Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis and Madame 
Guyon could hold sweet converse. Nor would | claim 
that the reaction has set in with tremendous force, for I 
recognize the fact that very many nominal Christians 
wuld still find the language of communion with God an 
unknown tongue. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that it is true that the tide 
has turned, and with great hope I look forward to the 
conting century as one that shall be characterized by a 
closer walk with God. 

One sign of this new trend is found in the prevalence 
of doctrines which many of us regard as most defective, 
if not absurd, like theosophy, Christian science, and the 
like. However dangerous some may consider these 
views, however they may heap derision upon them as 
‘‘ fads,’’ it is beyond a question that they indicate a far 
more healthy state of mind than utter indifference to 
spiritual and eternal truth. However extravagantly mind 
may be exalted over matter, it is better than the dull and 
pagan indifference which allows matter without a protest 
to lord it over mind. 

But there are better and more hopeful signs to be con- 
sidered : the sale of devotional books of the most de- 
vout and spiritual type, the popularity of Murray and 
McGregor, and Morgan, and half a dozen other devo- 
tional writers that might be named ; the eagerness with 
which hundreds and thofsands of ministers hung upon 
the words of F. B. Meyer on his recent visit to this 
country,—are among the tangible indications of a wide- 
reaching desire on the part of Christians for a knowledge 
of the secret truths of God. There are thousands who 
are saying with Thomas a Kempis, ‘‘O God, who art 
the truth, make me one with thee in everlasting love. I 
am often weary of reading and weary of hearing ; in thee 
alone is the sum of my desires. Let all teachers be 
silent : let the whole creation be dumb before thee, and 
do thou only speak unto my soul.’’ 

One of the signs which may be added to those before 
mentioned of the return to a deeper spiritual life is found 
in the popularity of a suggestion made to the Christian 
Endeavor hosts a few months ago in regard to the ob- 
servance of ‘‘the quiet hour.’’ This suggestion was 
fat all who desired a closer walk with God should take 
pains to secure it by setting apart, regularly and con- 
scientiously, a short time at the beginning of each day for 
meditation and communion, and for the devotional read- 
ing of the Bible. It was simply an adaptation of an old 
idéa to modern needs. 

To make this movement tangible and definite, it was 
ptoposed that a simple organization should be formed to 
be called the Comrades of the Quiet Hour. This 
ofganization was to have no meetings, no officers, and no 
dues were to be exacted, but the members should be bound 
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together by a simple covenant, which reads as follows : 
‘* Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I will 
make it the rule of my life to set apart at least fifteen 
minutes every day, if possible in the early morning, for 
quiet meditation and direct communion with God."’ 
Any one, young or old, could join, * 

No sooner was this proposal made than it was accepted 
with eagerness by a multitude of young Christians. Let- 
ters came pouring in by the hundred, saying that the 
proposition met a need in the lives of the writers, that 
already they had found great joy and peace in carrying 
out the suggestions, and that they desired to be enrolled 
as Comrades of the Quiet Hour. 

Already about ten thousand Christian Endeavorers 
have taken this covenant vow, and have enrolled them- 
selves among the Comrades ; and it is believed that there 
are aS many more, and perhaps several times as many 
more, who. have been influenced to keep the morning 
watch with greater or less regularity. 

The letters that come in regard to this experience are 
full of enthusiastic expressions of the good that has come 
to the writers from this ‘‘ practice of the presence of 
God,’ as Jeremy Taylor would call it. ‘* It has revolu- 
tionized my life,"’ ‘‘ It has made the whole day bright 
and glad,’’ ‘‘ It is the greatest and best of all Christian 
Endeavor plans,’’ ‘‘ Fifteen minutes is all too short, and 
my Quiet Hour has grown to thirty and sixty minutes,’’ 
‘«] would not exchange this hour of communion for all 
others that the week affords,’’ are some of the expres- 
sions from thousands that might be quoted. 

The fact that this movement has taken a deep hold on 
the hearts of yeung Christians was shown at the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention at Nashville, 
where the Quiet Hour, conducted every morning by 
Dr. Wilbur J. Chapman, was the most popular of all 
the sessions of the convention, and the one oftenest re- 
ferred to in private conversation. And yet in these 
hours there was nothing of excitement, little of demon- 
stration, no straining after eloquence, but a persistent 
effort on the part of the leader to lead all his audience 
to a self-surrendered life, and into the holy of holies of 
communion with God. 

It will be noticed that ‘‘the quiet hour’’ does not 
mean simply a few moments spent in formal Bible read- 
ing and prayer, but a conscious purpose to realize God’s 
presence, to be silent before the Most High, and to 
come into the spirit and atmosphere of prayer rather 
than to spend all the time in petition and supplication. 
It is a revival of the almost lost art of meditation. It is 
a laying bare of the soul before the unseen eye of the 
Almighty. It is communion direct, immediate, with a 
personal God. 

Such is the ideal, and that thousands and thousands 
of the Comrades of the Quiet Hour in a measure 
attain to this, the letters which I receive fully prove. If 
any of my readers desire to prove for themselves the 
eternal truth that God still lends a listening ear, and 
that it is possible to talk with him as man talketh to a 
friend, the way is still open for them also. The thou- 
sands who have found the road to God do not block the 
way for others, but for all the Israel of God the quiet 
hour in the morning watch may be the hour of refresh- 
ment, of strength and joy, that shall last throughout 
the day. 

Boston. 

%&% % 


John Bunyan,—Preacher, Prisoner, 
Author 


By Richard Henry Poynter 
Pastor of Moot Hall, Elstow 


HE exact date of Bunyan’s marriage is still un- 
known, and the only knowledge of the woman who 
linked her life’s destiny with John Bunyan, and did so 
much to lift him up to a nobler plane of life, is what we 
get from Bunyan’s own pen in *‘Grace Aboundcing.”’ 
He says: ‘‘ This woman and I, though we came to- 
gether as poor as poor might be [not having so much 
household stuff as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both], 
yet this she had for her part, ‘The Plain Man's Path- 
way to Heaven’ and ‘ The Practice of Piety,’ which her 
father had left her when he died.’’ It is pleasing also 
to find out from the same source, that, in addition to her 


! Farther particulars concerning the Comrades of the Quiet Hour, 
covenant cards, ctc., will be sent to those who desire them by the Rev 
F. E. Clark, 646 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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simple dowry of two books, she brought with her a 
wealth of love, and by her twining affections won her 
husband home to the fireside, persuading him, when the 
toils of the day were over, to read some portion out of 
one or the other of the two books, or else engaging his 
attention whilst she told of her father’s godly life and 
her father’s words. As we read these things, our hearts 
are drawn out towards this woman, and we would like to 
lift the veil of uncertainty, and find out something more 
about her and her godly father. But who can tell 
whether or not, in the coming time, something. may yet 
be forthcoming about this mother of little blind Mary, 
and this first wife of ‘* the immortal dreamer '’ ? 

The influence of this woman was also manifested in 
an outward change of life, for Bunyan commenced to go 
to Elstow Church, and with a superstitious veneration to 
worship everything pertaining to the church and its ser- 
vices. It was during this time that, one Sunday morning, 
Christopher Hall, the vicar, preached that memora- 
ble sermon on the observance of the Sabbath which 
caused Bunyan, as he said, to go home ‘with a great 
burthen upon my spirit,’"’ and which ‘‘did benumb 
the sinews of my best delights."’ : 

That day, however, was never to be forgotten, for, 
after a hearty dinner, he tried to shake the thoughts of 
the sermon out of his mind by a game of tip-cat on El- 
stow Green. But God did not allow him to do that, for, 
just as he was about to strike the cat for the second 
time, a voice from heaven did suddenly dart into his 
soul, which said, ‘‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?’’ And with 
these words a vision of the Lord Jesus came before the 
eyes of his understanding. 

How this incident seems to yemind us of another 
mighty servant of God, whe, on his way to Damascus, 
was arrested by the shining light, the voice from heaven, 
and the vision of the crucified Redeemer! For about 
four years the struggle went on in his soul,—that struggle 
which left him again and again in the ‘‘Slough of De- 
spond ’’ and in ‘‘ Doubting Castle ;’’ that struggle which 
caused him to even venture to the ‘‘ Town of Morality,’’ 
and, by giving up the things which before had been a 
delight to him, to drug his soul with this soothing syrup, 
‘¢] thought no man in England could please God better 
than I,’’—that struggle which went raging on, and left 
him for many a long day at ‘‘ Sinai,’’ with all its terrors, 
and yet brought him at last to that rapturous frame of 
mind when, with a heart filled with the love and mercy 
of God, he said, ‘‘I thought I could have spoken of his 
love, and have told of his mercy to me, even to the very 
crows that sat upon the plowed lands before me."’ 
Well might Bunyan, in after days, tell with such mighty 
power of ‘‘ The Wicket Gate'’ of God's mercy ; of the 
House of Interpreter, where God's divine lessons are re- 
vealed to the pilgrim soul ; the Cross, where the burdened 
soul loses its weight of sin, and where the ‘Shining 
Ones,’’ with words of cheer as well as robe and roll, 
come to Christian ere he continues his journey ; of the 
‘* Hill Difficulty’’ of toilsome ascent ; of the ‘‘ Palace 
Beautiful,’’ or the true church of Christ, where Christian 
finds entertainment on his journey ; of that fierce fight 
with Apollyon in the ‘‘ Valley of Humiliation,'’ just be- 
yond ‘* Forgetful Green,'’ and of that journey through 
the ‘* Valley of the Shadow of Death,’’—for Bunyan, in 
these years of storm and sunshine, struggle and vic- 
tory, was the true embodiment of the “ Christian’’ of 
his pilgrim story. 

It is interesting to relate that the three good women 
sitting under the gabled doorway at Bedford, talking of 
the good things of the kingdom of God, were three of 
the first twelve members of the little Purifan church at 
Bedford, founded by John Gifford in 1650, which church 
is known to-day as the Bunyan Church, and that they in- 
troduced him to their pastor. At that time John Gifford 
was living at St. John's rectory, Bedford, and preaching 
at St. John’s Church, which adjoins ; for it will be re- 
membered that, at this period, Oliver Cromwell had 
allowed the Episcopal livings to fall lergely into the 
hands of the Puritan ministers, and thus the living of 
St. John’s had been given to John Gifford. The old 
room in St. John’s rectory still remains where those 
earnest talks took place between John Gifford and John 
Bunyan, the ‘‘Evangelist’’ and the ‘Christian’ of 
‘‘The Pilgrim's Progress.’" Bunyan joined the church 
in 1653, and his name appears as the nineteenth on the 
church roll 


Between the year 1653 and the end of the year 1660 
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important events transpired in the life of Bunyan, in the 
little church he joined at Bedford, and in the nation at 
large. Bunyan, during these years, left his Elstow home, 
and came to live at Bedford, probably in the year 1655, 
Soon afterwards he lost his first wife, and married again 
in 1659. In his second wife, Elizabeth, he found a 
faithful helpmeet, and one who proved to be a true 
mother to his blind Mary and his other three children. 
In the church, John Gifford died in 1656, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Burton, who only lived to hold the posi- 
tion for four years. In the nation at large great changes 
also took place, for, in the spring of 1660, the Common- 
wealth came to an end, and Charles Stuart came to 
England to occupy the throne of his ancestors, and this 
return of kingly power brought also the return of religious 
persecution and intolerance. The little church at Bed- 
ford was now not only without a pastor, but without a 
place of worship ; for, owing to the changes in the gov- 
ernment of the land, the church of St. John’s was taken 
from them, and preaching forbidden to all who had not 
received Episcopal ordination. 

During this period, too, Bunyan had been gradually 
drifting into his great life-work of writing and preach- 
ing for Christ. He had for some time been taking 
part in the prayer-meetings at Bedford, and also conduct- 
ing services in the cottage homes and farmhouses of 
the surrounding villages. It was not long before he be- 
came known as a preacher of more than ordinary power, 
and was, therefore, soon singled out as a victim of the 
persecution. 

The crisis came on November 12, 1660, while holding 
a service in a farmhouse 
lington. 


at Lower Samsell, near Har- 
He was there arrested, and taken to Harling 
ton Manor House, where he was examined by Francis 
Wingate, the lord of the mayor, and the justice who had 
issued the warrant for his arrest, and on the morning of 
November 13 removed to the county jail at Bedford,—a 
building standing, in Bunyan’s day, at the corner of 
Silver Street, and taken down in 1803. 

What a dark epoch in English history was this, when, 
for nothing but preaching gospel truths, a man like 
Bunyan should be called to pass through such a trial as 
followed this arrest, and then receive such a sentence ! 
But the noble devotion of his wife Elizabeth came as a 
gleam of sunlight across his path, . What a true wife 
she was! Think of -her journey to London in those days 
of slow and difficult traveling, her interview with some 
of the members of the House of Lords, ‘her. womanly 
daring in presenting the petitions, her earnest pleading 
before the judges, and then let it be told down the 
ages that Elizabeth Bunyan was worthy of her noble 
husband. 

But all her efforts to obtain the release of her husband 
were fruitless, and so for twelve long and weary years 
Bunyan was forced to endure the harships of prison 
confinement. 1! cannot follow him through all those long 
1 cannot-—for space will not allow—give details 
of the books he wrote ; of the sermons he preached to the 
prisoners ; of the long, tagged laces he made, to provide 
some money to support his wife and children ; of the 
visits he was at first allowed to make, but which had to 
be discontinued when the rigor of the prison iaws be- 


years. 


fame more severe. But through all the rigor and hard- 
ship and strain of prison life he was supported by God, 
through it all he manfully stood true to his convictions. 
The books he had with him in prison were the Bible 
and Fox's ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,"* and these taught him to 
write in large and indelible characters upon his heart the 
word ‘‘resist;'' and, though he at first anticipated a 
martyrs death, yet there were no signs of wavering from 
this valiant ch&mpion in the cause of nonconformity. 

On January 21, 1672, John Bunyan, though still in 
prison, was appointed the minister of the little church at 
Bedford, and probably in May of the same year obtained 
his release, under the Declaration of Indulgence issued by 
Charles Il. The church was quickly gathered together, 
an orchard, with a barn standing upon it, situated in 
Mill Lane, Bedford, on the site of the present +‘ Bunyan 
Meeting,"’ was purchased of Justice Crompton of El- 
Stow, and this place was duly licensed, with Bunyan as 
the appointed pastor. 

After laboring for three years as pastor, doing faithful 
work for God, the king having withdrawn his Declaration 
of Indulgence, he was again apprehended, and became a 
pzisoner for about six months in the town jail, then stand- 
ing on the bridge at Bedford, overlooking the river Ouse. 


li; was during this later imprisonment, extending from 
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the autumn of 1675 to the spring of 1676, that he wrote 
his world-famed «Pilgrim's Progress."' At last an or- 
der for his release was received from Bishop Barlow, the 
prison doors were opened, and Bunyan was set free for 
the rest of his life. 

His last years were spent in pastoral work and in the 
writing of books. His occasional visits to London were 
greatly esteemed, and, whenever he was announced to 
preach, crowds would flock to hear him. But though 
so great a favorite abroad, and though he received invi- 
tations to take the charge of larger and more wealthy 
congregations, he remained to the last true to the church 
at Bedford. 

But Bunyan’'s life-work was soon to end. In August, 
1688, he set out on horseback for the great metropolis, 
but, having in his heart a desire to perform an errand 
of mercy, he made his way to Reading, there to try and 
reconcile a father and son. This reconciliation duly 
effected, he once more resumed his journey on horse- 
back, and went towards London, carrying with him his 
manuscript on ‘‘The Acceptable Sacrifice; Or, The 
Excellency of a Broken Heart,’’ his last written work. 
Most of this journey of forty miles was done in a drench- 
ing rain, and, when at last he reached the house of John 
Strudwick of Snow Hill, London, he was wet through, 
and very weary. The effects of this exposure, working 
upon a frame somewhat broken down by prison life and 
a recent illness, brought on a violent fever and a sweat- 
ing distemper, and on August 31 he breathed his last. 
Before the worst symptoms appeared, he had preached, 
on Sunday, August 19, in Mr. Gamman's meetiflg- 
house in Whitechapel, and, if report be correct, the 
last words he ever uttered from the pulpit were: ‘‘ Be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation. Consider that 
the holy God is your Father, and let this oblige you to live 
like the children of God, that you may look your Father 
in the face with comfort another day."' The recollec- 
tion of these solemn words must have made a lasting 
impression on his hearers when the news was spread 
abroad that he who had spoken them had already passed 
away. 

The name of Bunyan, after the more than two cen- 
turies which have elapsed since his death, is as fragrant 
as ever, and will continue to be so down the ages of 
time, because of the helpful books he wrote, the noble 
utterances he made, the kindly deeds he performed, and 
the ‘brave stand he took for evangelical truth. What 
finer lines can be found to express the nobility and sted- 
fastness of his life than his own words about ‘ Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth *' ? 

“Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither ; 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 
There's no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim.” 


Elstow, England. 
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Overlooked Purposes of the Sabbath 
By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 


|" is commonly thought that the purposes of the Sab- 

bath are covered by the two words ‘‘ worship’’ and 
‘‘rest.'' There are two other purposes less thought of, 
but hardly less important. 

One is that aspect of the Sabbath which Christ chiefly 
emphasized, the opportunities such a day affords for 
doing good. ‘It is lawful,"’ he said,—that is, it is the 
law,—‘‘ to do good on the sabbath days.'' The Phari- 
saic sabbath was full of rules about not doing. Christ 
sets his face against the idea that idleness can be true 
Sabbath-keeping. Not doing nothing, but doing good, 
is Christian Sabbath observance. ‘* My Father worketh 
hitherto [that is, up till now], and I work,"’ said Jesus 
profoundly, when chided for healing a man on the sab- 
bath, which was forbidden, not by the Bible, but by the 
fossil code of the Pharisees, by which he meant that 
divine work is to be done all days. It is only selfish 
work that is to cease one day in the week to give those 
who otherwise would be cut off from divine work an 
opportunity to engage in it. Rest, not by idleness, but 
by. change from selfish work for money to unselfish 
works of mercy, is the true sabbath rest,—a truth to which 
thousands of Christians to-day are as blind as the Phari- 
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sees. “Divine service’’ is the very heart of the sab- 
bath, —by which I do not mean going to meeting. The 
very fact that worship, a preparation for service, is 
called ‘‘service,'’ prevents some people from seeing that 
they are giving God no real service unless they go from 
meetings, as a servant from meals, to some real work for 
God. What would be thought of a farm hand's counting 
himself good and faithful because he was always present 
at meal times? Every preacher.should put emphasis 
where Christ did, that lazy Christians who spend the 
day in sleeping and shirking, rendering no help in the 

Sunday-school, doing little even for their own children, 

may be made to feel that they are Sabbath-breakers. 

And every teacher should see that none of his pupils 

grow up with the false ideas that’ maké such misconcep- 

tions possible. 

But there is another purpose of the sabbath, brought ~ 
out clearly in that fullest statement of the sabbath law, 
Isaiah 58 : 13, 14,—namely, to wean us from selfish- 
ness. This is important to us as individuals, but espe- 
cially as members of the acquisitive Anglo-Saxon race, 
which, with all its passion for money, could never have 
maintained its humanities if it had not been halted in 
selfish pursuits by a divine voice one day in every week. 
The heathen races are in less need of the sabbath. They 
rest too much already. They break the commandment 
in its first requirement, ‘‘ Six days shalt thou labor."’ 
They are Esaus, preferring present ease and indulgence 
to future wealth at the cost of self-denial and strenuous 
endeavor. But Anglo-Saxons are Jacobs, their love of 
money ever wrestling with their love for man ; and the 
love of money would certainly become undisputed mas- 
ter but for the Sabbath’s reinforcement, every week, of 
their love for man. But for centuries of Sabbaths our 
war for humanity would have been impossible. 

It is therefore a matter of great concern to the intelligent 
patriot, as well as to the Christian, that we are allowing 
the Sabbath to be changed into the ‘‘ holiday Sunday,’’ 
which cannot but have deadly influence upon our 
This change is already occurring 
before our eyes in some of our cities. Let us resist it in 
season. Let us especially see that we be not found 
among those who shall break down the Christian na- 
tional institutions our fathers bequeathed to us. The 
test of a Sunday wheel is not the petty question, ‘* Will 
it harm me?"’ ‘The bicycle brigade is the advance line 
of the invading Continental army that is destroying 
American institutions. 


national character. 


There is, of course, no objec- 
tion in using the wheel for doing good, and, if we are 
busy at that every Sabbath, we shall have little disposi- 
tion to seek doubtful indulgences. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine 


A* individual from New York has made applica- 
tion in Constantinople for a concession to carry 
on excavations in Palestine at his own personal ex- 
pense. The Imperial Ottoman Museum being favora- 
bly disposed toward the submitted plans, there is hepe 
that the permission will be granted by the Turkish gov- 
ernment. 

The six-lined inscription in old Hebrew writing, acci- 
dentally discovered at the Pool of Siloam in 1880, and 
now, together with a confiscated, well-executed forgery 
of the same monument, deposited in the Turkish Mu- 
seum of Constantinople, has been generally regarded by 
scholars as a document of the time of King Hetekiah 
(about 7oo B.C.). But strong evidence has been re- 
cently brought forward to show that the Siloam inscrip- 
tion belongs to a considerably later period. In April, 
1897, E. J. Pilcher read a paper (‘‘ The Date of the 
Siloam Inscription *’) before ‘‘ The Society of Biblical 
Archzology’’ in London, in which, on paleographical 
ground, he pleaded for the reign of Herod the Great-as 
the real time when the inscription was cut in the stone. 
More than a year later, Pilcher published another even 
more convincing paper, entitled ‘‘ Herodian Pottery and 
the Siloam Inscription '' in the Proceedings of the same 
society (Vol. XX, Part 6). Im it he draws attention to 
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the fact that in 1869, at Jerusalem, Sir Charles Warren 
discovered a number of jar handles in a layer of broken 
pottery, which rested above Graeco-Phenician clay lamps, 
close against the platform of Herod's temple, and ap- 
parently deposited there shortly after the construction of 
the platform wall (about 17 B.C.). The old Hebrew 
letters found upon the stamps of these handles, Pilcher 
rightly claims, are exactly the same in style as those 
upon the Siloam inscription : ‘‘It is therefore impossi- 
tHe to resist the conclusion that the latter must be 
assigned to the reign of King Herod the Great.’’ This 
reasonable conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
in the fragments of Aquila’s translation of the Book of 
Kings, rescued by Dr. Schechter in the Genizah of the 
ancient Jewish synagogue at Cairo, we find the old He- 
brew letters in use even at a much later time. 


Babylonia 


As a result of the bubonic plague, which has spread 
from its center in East India to different parts of South 
Arabia, the members of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania had to undergo a quar- 
antine of ten days at Basrah, on the Persian Gulf, where 
they arrived in good health at the end of November, 1898. 
According to the latest information received by cable, 
they had reached Bagdad safely by the middle of Decem- 
ber, completed there their last preparations, and were 
ready to start for the ruins of Nippur. 

The German Orient Society has selected the ruins of 
Babylon, the capital of the united Babylonian empire 
from the days of Hammurabi (the biblical Amraphel, 
Gen. 14), as the place of its operation. The expedition 
planned will be in charge of the well-known German 
architect R. Koldewey, who was prominently connected 
with the Berlin excavations at the Babylonian ruins of 
Surghul and El Hibba (1886-87), and at the Hittite ruins of 
Senjirli in Northern Syria (1890, 1891,.1894). Dr. Bruno 
Meissner, of the University of Halle, will accompany 
the expedition as Assyriologist Nothing is yet defi- 
nitely known as to the time when the expedition will 
start ; doubtless as soon as the firman, for which applica- 
tion has been made in Constantinople, is granted, and all 
necessary preliminaries have been arranged satisfactorily. 
These extended ruins will require at least fifty years of 
labor if they are to be excavated as thoroughly and sys- 
tematically as-the work is done by the American expe- 
dition at Nippur, which has employed in its trenches 
never less than sixty, but frequently from two hundred 
to four hundred, Arabic workmen at the same time dur- 
ing the last ten years. Certain parts of the ruins of 
Babylon have been previously explored and excavated 
by Layard, Rawlinson, and the French expedition under 
Fresnel and Oppert, to which we ‘owe the first accurate 
details of the topography of this ancient city. So far as 
the comfort and safety of its expedition from fever and 
marauding Arabs is concerned, the Orient Society could 
lave chosen no better place. And the rapid decay and 
change of the ruins of Babylon, parts of which have 
been used as the public quarries for centuries, and par- 
ticularly recently in connection with the construction of 
the HindiYeh canal by the Ottoman government, make 
it a sacred duty to the German government, to its learned 
societies, and to all intelligent individuals, to encourage 
methodical work at these important ruins in every pos- 
sible way. May the one thing which has hitherto kept 
most explorers from fresh attempts to excavate Baby- 
lon thoroughly, but which will be needed more than 
anything else in order to carry the great task to a suc- 
cessful end, never be lacking to the German Orient So- 
ciety,—an enthusiastic and generous financial support ! 


Persia 


In 1897 an arrangement was completed between the 
French Government and the Shah of Persia by which 
the former obtained the exclusive right of archeological 
explorations in the latter's empire, coupled with certain 
privileges for the exportation of different kinds of an- 
tiquities that might be unearthed. Soon afterwards, 
M, J. de Morgan, late director of excavations in Egypt, 
who had made archeological researches in the regions 
east of the Tigris before, was placed at the head of a 
French expedition to Susa, the ancient capital of Elam, 
the upper strata of which had been successfully explored 
by M. Dieulafoy. In the Babylonian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions Elam appears as the most terrible foe of the Baby- 
lonian empire from the earliest time ; and the name of 
its capital, Susa, or Shasha, was discovered by the present 
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editor several years ago on a small votive object in agate, 
originally manufactured and inscribed in southern Baby- 
lonia, in the first half of the third prechristian millennium, 
several hundred years afterwards carried away as part of 
their spoil by the invading Elamites, and in the middle of 
the fourteenth century B.C. recaptured, reinscribed, and 
presented to the temple of Nippur by King Kurigalzu, 
after his conquest of Susa. It was therefore evident 
that, if the same method of excavating was applied to 
the ruins of Susa as had been applied so successfully by 
the University of Pennsylvania's expedition in Nippur, 
remarkable results would soon be obtained, and amply 
M. de Morgan, 
architects, 
hopefully to work, cutting his trenches more than fifty 


repay all labor and money expended. 
accompanied by some engineers and set 
feet below the ruins of the Achemenian dynasty. The 
first campaign, 1897-98, was so successful, in the discov- 
ery of buildings and inscribed antiquities, that in Octo- 
ber of last year the French goverament despatched the 
Assyriologist Professor Scheil, in order to decipher the 
new cuneiform documents, and to report on their his- 
torical bearings. . 

Among the more important finds so far made, but 
not yet published, may be mentioned over a thousand 
cuneiform tablets of the earlier period, a beautifully 
preserved obelisk more than five feet high, and cov- 
twelve hundred lines of Old Babylonian 
It was inscribed and set up by King 
Manishtusu, who left inscribed vases in Nippur and 
A stele of somewhat smaller 
size, representing a battle in the mountains, testifies 


ered with 
cuneiform writing. 


other Babylonian cities. 


to the high development of art at that remote period. 
On -the one end it bears a mutilated inscription of 
Naram-Sin, son of Sargon the Great (3800 B.C.) ; on the 
other, the name of Shimti-Shilkhak, a well-known 
Elamitic king, and grandfather of the biblical Ariokh 
(Gen. 14). .‘These two monuments were either left in 
Susa by the two Babylonian kings whose names they 
bear, after successful operations against Elam, or they 
were carried off as booty at the time of the great Elam- 
itic invasion, which proved so disastrous to the treasure- 
houses and archives of Babylonian cities and temples. 
The latter is more probable to the present writer, who in 
1896 (‘‘ Old Babylonian Inscriptions,"’ Part II, p. 33) 
pointed out, in connection with his discussion of the 
reasons of the lamentable condition of Babylonian tem- 
*ple archives, that on the whole we shall look in vain for 
well-preserved large monuments in most Babylonian 
ruins, because about 2280 B.C. ‘‘ that which in the eyes 
of the national enemies of Babylonia appeared most 
valuable was carried to Susa and other places ; what did 
not find favor with them was smashed and scattered on 
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3abylonian temple~ courts. Not less interesting,is a 
large, heavy, bronze object, in fine preservation, a kind 
of low basin, over three feet long, and supported at the 
four corners and in the centers of the long sidés by ex- 
quisite caryatides, representing male figures of the same 
general physiognomy as is familiar from the earliest 
stone and bronze statues of Tello. Even greater results 
may be expected from the continued excavations in 
Susa, which, first of all, will doubtless cast new light on 
the ethnological and linguistic conditions in ancient 
Elam, and on their inhabitants’ precise relation to 
Babylonian civilization during that long period of four 
thousand years before 600 B.C., of which, so far, we 


know but little from the one-sided Babylonian sources. 


Egypt 

Professor W. Max Miiller writes to the editor : 

‘** Prof. Sayce has given, in The Sunday School Times 
of December 24, 1898, a list of the excavations in Egypt 
started or taken-up again at the beginning of this winter. 
To this list lcan add: ! Mr. Bénédite has undertaken ex- 
cavations in the Delta, examining the site of Behbét (or 
Behbét el-haggar), the ancient Iseion, where temple ruins 
dating from the time of Nectanebos and Ptolemy II, 
form the only considerable ruin of that kind remaining 
After this, he will attack the locality 
of Benha (ancient Athribis). 


in Lower Egypt. 
The director of the Egyp- 
tian Museum, Mr. Loret, has excavated for three weeks 
at Bedrashén (fourteen miles south of Cairo), Mr. Botti 
of the same museum at Alexandria, but no results are 
known so far.’ Mr. Davies is working in the famous 
tomb of Ptah-hotep, near Sakkara, to take up a new 


plan of it. The chief result of the excavations by Dr. 





1} am indebted to Professor Maspero, Mr. Griffith, and Dr. Spiegel- 
berg, for communications. 
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Schafer from the Berlin Museum, who is joined now by 
Professor Erman, is the discovery of remains from one 
of those Strange monuments in half-obeliscal, half. 
pyramidal, form, dedicated to the sun-god, near Abu- 
sir (west of Cairo). 
sshp-yb-ré', — ‘pleasing the heart of the sun-god,’—a 


The present one has the name 


name which is mentioned in several tombs of that period. 
It was erected by King N-weser-re‘ (usually transliter- 
ated Ra-n-user) of the fifth dynasty. 
covered with relievos representing the celebration of festi- 
these sculptures have been 

This is most unfortunate, 
because we know nothing of the cult connected with 


It had an enclosure 


vals, but, unfortunately, 


ruined almost completely. 


those monuments, and their exact religious meaning. 
Dr. Spiegelberg of Strassburg and Mr. Newberry have 
obtained important results near the temple of Amenho- 
tep I, in the necropolis of Thebes, discovering traces of 
a chapel and a royal palace from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The alleged mummy of the sun disk- 
worshiper Amenhotep IV, from Biban el-muluk, has now 
been examined by several scholars, and a supposition 
ventured lately by Mr. Groff has shown to be an in- 
disputable fact. It is not Amenhotep 1V, whose mummy 
must, besides, “have been destroyed during the revolu- 
tion following soon after his death, but King Me(r)neptah 
of the nineteenth dynasty, who was until quite recently 
His absence from 
the great mummy find of Dér-el-Bahri, made several 
years ago, had confirmed many in the belief that his 
body must rest on the ground of the Red Sea. In gen- 
eral, the old theory which connects Merneptah with the 


considered the Pharaoh of the exodus. 


exodus seems to have become untenable. 
Philadetphia. 


“ 


For Children at HHome 


The Lesson the Black Cat Taught 


By Adelaide Davis Reynolds 


x % 


LL summer long the black cat had been trying to 
catch the water as it ran through the long V- 
shaped drain from the pump to the end of the yard, 
Priscilla had planted morning-glories just back of the 
drain, and they had covered the fence with great green 
leaves and bright blossoms. There the black cat made 
his headquarters ; and there he might have been seen 
almost any time, an inky spot in the brightness, like a 
lump of coal in a pile of emeraids. 

September had come, but he had not yet caught the 
water. Blinking contentedly in the sunshine, he lay 
waiting and watching, one paw thrown carelessly over the 
edge of the drain. 

She had been 
going to school just two weeks, and she was telling 


Indoors, Priscilla was moping sulkily. 


mama that there wasn't any use in sending her any 
longer, for she never, never could do these new arith- 
metic examples ; and it wasn't any use to explain ‘em, 
for the teacher had already, and it didn't do any good ; 
and she knew she never could understand 'em—never ! 
and so on, in the flat and dreary tones that little girls 
use when they grumble. 

Mama smiled a little to herself, but it was a tender, 
loving smile ; for she knew that it is just as unpleasant 
to be disheartened by a sum-in arithmetic as by one of 
the great problems of life. Her voice was very gentle 
when she spoke. 

‘«Come out on the back porch a moment, girlie."’ 

So they went out together into the clear September air 
and sweet sunshine. 

There lay the black cat in the morning-glory vines, 
blinking his green slits of eyes complacently at them, 
and pricking up his ears a little as they approached. 

‘* You ‘that Blackie 
has been trying in vain ail summer to catch the water as 
it runs through the drain. 


know, Priscilla,’’ said mama, 
Let's see if he has given up 
trying yet."’ 

She pumped some water, and, as she did so, Blackie 
sprang up, alert and quivering. His eyes, big and 
round now, were fixed greedily upon the silvery wave 
crawling in such a playful, tempting way towards him. 
A quick spring, and both black paws were thrust firmly 
before the pretty, glittering thing he had so long de- 


sired. But alas ! although he held themclose together, 
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the water crept easily through and above them, and 
kept on its swift and silent way. 

Puzzled, but undaunted, Blackie followed agilely down 
the yard, grasping with one paw or plunging with both 
at a prey which simply sparkled and curved and slipped 
away from him. It was only when it had dropped into 
the square, black end of the covered drain, beyond the 
ken of even his sharp eyes, that Blackie admitted to 
himself that the chase was ended. ‘‘ But just wait till 
next time !’’ his manner seemed to say, as he walked 
jauntily back to the morning-glories with a sanguine 
sweep of his tail. ‘‘ Just you wait. 
Priscilla laughed aloud. 


I'll have it yet.’’ 
And, when mama heard the 
merry, musical, sweet-tempered sound, she knew that 
the black cat had taught his lesson well, —the very lesson 
Priscilla needed most to learn. 

‘‘] see, mama dear, what you brought me out here 
for,’’ said the little girl ‘* You want me to keep on 
Guess I 
won't be beaten by a cat ! Good-by, Blackie, and thank 
you very much for your good example.'' And off to 
school she went, hopeful and happy. 


trying to do my examples, and I'm going to. 


a 
Two days later, she remarked to her mother con- 
fidentially : 
‘| like 


easy as pie."’ 


these new arithmetic examples. They're 


And mama smiled again to herself. 
Dover, Del. 
x % &% 


For the Superintendent 


‘* Suggested Hymns and Psalms'"' for the lesson of February 12 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "' on page 58 

* 


What is a Sunday-School for? 


By Hattie. A. Cooley 


HAT is a Sunday-school for ? 
one or some of the purposes, but de purpose, 
of the Sunday-school ; 


Not a purpose, not 


something pre-eminently the 
motive, and indicative of a result above all others the 
one to be attained. 

Negatively, its purpose is not that of a place of enter- 
tainment for the young ; and yet, was there ever, I won- 
der, a successful primary teacher, who was not, in the 
highest sense of the word, entertaining ? 

Neither is it the purpose of the Sunday-school to fur- 
nish a modern lyceum for debating among the older 
classes ; and yet, surely, here, of all places, ought to be 
where, with the utmost freedom, honest human opinion 
on the most important of all subjects can be brought to 
be measured and corrected, not by other human opinion, 
but measured and corrected by the idea of those ‘‘ holy 
men of God*’ who spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Moreover, it is a matter of small moment to us now 
what the original purpose in the mind of Robert Raikes 
may have been at the time of the establishment of the 
first Sunday-school, The question which concerns us 


What 


what ought to be, the purpose of the Sunday-school ? 


under or 


is, to-day, existing circumstances, is, 

Surely it can be no other than, to sum it all up into one 
grand epitome, such a study of God's word that this 
‘*word’’ shall not return unto him void, but shall ac- 
complish that whereunto he has set it. 

This means such a study of both Old and New Testa- 
ments that the knowledge so gained shall be an inspira: 
tion to faith in Him who is the beginning and the end of 
both. It means such an investigation of God's dealing 
with the children of men throughout the ages that trust 
in him shall be perfected, and human wills be subjected 
It means such a 
deep searching into the underlying principle of love un- 
derneath all God's commands that duty shall be lost in 


gladly, freely, to his divine purposes. 


privilege, and obedience in pleasure, to do his holy will, 
to do his good pleasure, seeing all is for our good, and 
only for our good, since in that accomplishment shall he 
himself be glorified. 

This will be also such a study of God's personality, as 
revealed by himself, that hearts, be they of old or young, 
shall be drawn instinctively to love him for what he is as 
It 
will go on to such a laying hold and assimilation of his 
promises that the burdened shall find relief and the sor- 
rowful comfort. It will include such a turning of the 


well as for what he does for the children of men. 
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search-light of revelation into hidden motive, as upon out- 
ward action, that lives shall be inspired to nobler being 
and a more zealous doing. First and last, then, it will 
be such a study of what Jesus was and is, that bodies, 
souls, and spirits shall be updrawn to him in a faith and 
love whose end is life eternal. 

Paw Paw, Mich. 


%% 


Jor the Teacher 


Parents’ Co-operation in Primary 
Work 


By Israel P. Black 


Secretary International Union of Primary 
Sabbath-School Teachers 


HE primary class is more dependent upon the 
assistance of the parents than any other depart- 
ment ‘of the Sunday-school. It is net sufficient to have 
the moral support of the parents and an occasional visit 
to the class. In order that the best work may be ac- 
complished, the parents should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of what is required by the teacher. 1. The child 
must be made to clearly understand just what the teacher 
wishes to have learned during the week. 2. The parents 
must also be informed about this. 3. The parents must 
become interested, and in most cases very definitely told 
just how to help the child. 

1. The teacher should be very definite in the instruc- 
tions given to the children upon the Sabbath. Particu- 
lar attention should also be given to the new scholar. 
It is not enough at the beginning of a quarter to hold up 
the picture card, or the quarterly, and say, ‘‘I would 
like every child to learn the Golden Text every week, 
also the lesson hymn, and those who are old enough 
should learn the answers to the questions and the cate- 
chism questions.’’ The teacher who mentions this only 
at the beginning of the quarter will never reach the point 
aimed for. .In some schools it is necessary to remind 
the class every week, if there are to be perfect lessons. 

2. In order that the home may know just what is re- 
quired in the way of lesson study, the supérintendent or 
assistants should explain this to the mother, and ask her 
co-operation. Secure her promise to spend at least five 
minutes a day in teaching the Sunday-school lesson. If 
she complains of lack of time, ask her how many min- 
utes a day she gives te helping her children with their 
secular studies. Try to impress upon her the great 
importance of the children’s learning God's word. We 
are apt to leave the father out ; invite both parents to 
visit the class on Sunday, and listen to the children as 
they recite the lesson. This Will be a good object les- 
son to them, particularly so if their children have failed 
to recite as well as the others. When parents’ pride is 
touched, there is hope that they will do something. 

3. Tell the parents definitely how to proceed. to study 
with the children. Suggest the following plan : Sunday 
evening, read over with the child the Bible verses of the 
next lesson ; Monday, learn the Golden Text, and re- 
peat the previous ones. 


read the lesson 


story as printed on the card or quarterly ; Wednesday, 


Tuesday, 


learn the lesson hymn; Thursday, learn ihe lesson 
truth ; Friday, learn the answers to the questions ; 
Saturday, learn any other lessons that the teacher may 
require ; Sunday, review all that has been learned during 
the week. Suggest to the parents that five minutes in the 
evening, before retiring, is a good time for this work, as it 
will send the little ones to rest in a good frame of mind. 

In addition to telling the children and the parents 
what is required, occasionally call together the parents 
for an evening's social. 
have tried this. 


I speak from experience, as I 
I had the following invitation printed : 


Parents’ Social. 


The superintendents and teachers of the Oxford Presbyterian 
Primary Class cordially invite all the parents whose children are 
connected with this class to spend the evening with them. The 
social will consist of addresses, music, and refreshments. 

The Place.—Oxford Presbyterian Church, 

The Day.—November 10, 1868. 

The Hour.— Eight o'clock P. M. 

The /nvited.—Every father and mother. Come without fail. 

MR. AND MRS. ISRAEL P. BLACK, 


Superintendents. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1, 1898. 


Teacher . 
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These were not mailed,—to be thrown into the waste- 
basket, —but were taken by the assistants to each family 
connected with the class, and a promise secured that one 
or both parents would attend. This promise gave some 
idea of the number to be entertained, and emphasized 
the importance of the event. The evening was very 
stormy, so that only one-half of those who had promised 
The 
superintendents and assistants stood in the doorway to 
give a handshake and a word of welcome to the parents 


came, but the meeting was a very great success. 


as they arrived. 

After half an hour spent in conversation they were en- 
tertained by music and recitations rendered by talent 
connected with the primary and main departments of the 
school. I had bought blank white cards, and in the 
corner pasted the head of a little child, and across 
the card written some sayings concerning children taken 
from the Bible and other sources. These cards were 
handed to the parents and read by them in turn. This 
started them to open their mouths before we entered into 
the discussion of the real work of the evening, and even 
the most timid ones readily joined in this. I then told 
them that the object of this meeting was to help them 
become familiar with the work of the class, and to sécure 
their earnest co-operation in teaching the lessons to the 
children. : 

After this I showed the picture lesson cards, and ex- 
plained what I wanted the child to learn. Then I 
showed the quarterly which the older children use, ard 
went over a lesson, telling them just what I expected the 
children to learn during the week. Then we sang to- 
gether the lesson hymns and songs in the quarterly, so 
that they might become familiar with these songs, and 
sing them with the children in the home, I asked the 
parents to tell me in what manner they were doing this 
work, and I was quite gratified with the information 
gained at this conference. 

To acquaint the parents still farther with school meth- 
ods, I explained our system of supplemental lessons, and 
the manner of examination and promotion, as the time 
for this was not far distant. I also explained the system 
by which the money for missionary work was raised,.and 
talked about the importance of the children’s earning 
and giving their own money. 

After this the pastor of the church gave a practical 
talk on how the home could supplement the religious 
instruction of the school, and the necessity of the home 
realizing that all religious instruction must not be left to 
He took occasion to 
impress upon mothers the great importance of their 


the school, as is so often the case. 


training the child for Christ, and extended a very cor- 
dial 


vices. 


invitation to them to attend all the church ser- 

The general superintendent of the school then brought 
to their attention the adult Bible class, and urged them 
to join this. unable to attend this 
class the claims of the Home Department were pre. 
sented. Home Department quarterlies were distributed 
to every one, and many names were secured for this new 


department of work. 


To those who were 


1 then explained the Cradle Roll, which«we have 
lately started, and in which the parents are taking great 
interest. After this I distributed a little leaflet which I 
and asked 
them to take this home and try to follow its suggestions. 


had prepared on ‘‘ Home Co-operation,’’ 


(I will mail copies of this to any one sending a two- 
cent stamp to my address, 2006 North Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Refreshments consisting of coffee and cake, and a 
closing song, brought to an end a very pleasant and 
profitable evening. The pastor said, ‘‘ We need more 
of these parents’ socials.’ The parents said, ‘‘ How 
soon will the next one be held ?’’ The assistant teach- 
ers, who helped so greatly to make it a Success, said, 
‘« Let's have another one very soon.’ Will it pay? 
Yes, judging from the results of one held two years ago : 
1. In more regular and punctual attendance. 2. 
more perfect lessons from the scholars.. 3. In more 
visits to the class from the parents. 4 In more interest 
among the assistants in the work of the class. 

If any primary teacher feels discouraged because he 
does not have the sympathy and co-operation he expects 
from the home, try the first parents’ social, and, if this 
does not succeed, try another one, and keep on until 
they do succeed, and the results will be far greater than 
you ever anticipated. 

Philadelphia. 


In 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 7, February 12, 1899 
Christ’s Divine Authority 


GOLDEN TEXT: TZhis 2s indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world,—John 4: 42. 


(John 5: 17-27. 
Study chapter 5 : 1-38 


Memory verses : 24-27) 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


17 { But Jesus answered 17 But Jesus answered them, 
them, My Father worketh My Father worketh even 
hitherto, and I work. 18 until now, and I work.: For 

18 Therefore the Jews sought this cause therefore the Jews 
the more to kill him, because he sought the more to kill him, 
not only had broken the sabbath, because he not only brake 
but said also that God was his the sabbath, but also called 
Father, making himself equal God his own Father, making 
with God. himself equal with God. 

19 Then answered Jesus and 19 Jesus therefore answered 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I and said unto them, 
say unto you, The Son can do Verily, verily, I say unto 
nothing of himself, but what he you, The Son can do nothing 
south the Father do: for what of himself, but what he seeth 
things soever he doeth, these the Father doing : for what 
aiso doeth the Son likewise. things soever he doeth, these 

20 For the Father loveth the the Son also doeth in like 
Son, and shewéth him all things 20 manner. For the Father 


loveth the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself 
doeth: and greater works 
than these will he shew him, 
that ye may marvel. For as 
the Father raiseth the dead 
and quickeneth them, even 
so the Son also quickeneth 
whom he will, For neither 
doth the Father judge any 
man, but he hath given all 
judgement unto the Son; 


that himself doeth : and he will 
shew him greater works than 
these, that ye may marvel. 

21 For as the Father raiseth 
up the dead, and quickeneth 2 
them; even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will. 

22 For the Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son’: 

23 That all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour 


foal 


22 


the Father. Hethathonoureth 23 that all may honour the Son, 
not the Son honoureth not the even as they honour the 
Father which hath sent him. Father. He that honoureth 


not the Son honoureth not 
the Father which sent him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that heareth my word, 
and believeth him that sent 
me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgement, 
but hath passed out of death 
into life. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The hour 
cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and 
they that hear shall live. 
For as the Father hath life 
in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in 
himself; and he gave him 
authority to execute judge- 
ment, because he is ! the 
Son of man. 


24 Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that heareth my word, 
and believeth on him that sent 24 
me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemna- 
tion ; but is passed from death 
unto life. 

25 Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The hour is coming, and 2 
now is, when the dead shall hear 
the, yoice of the Son of God; 
and they that hear shall live. 

26° For as the Father hath life 
in himself ; so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself ; 

27 And hath given him 
authority to execute judgment 
also, because he is the Son of 
man, 


—— 


uw 


26 


27 


1 Or, @ son of man 

In verse 23 the American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “‘ that” 
for “ which,” and in verse 27 would substitute the marginal reading for 
the text. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Jesus’ Divine Authority 


Sun.— Jesus at the House of Mercy (John 5: 1-16). 
Jerusalem (1, 2), The weary sufferers (3-5). 
than Bethesda (6-9). The complaint and 
(10-15). ‘The Jews seek to kill Jesus (16-18). 

Mon.— Jesus’ Divine Authority and Power (John § : 17-47). 
his Father, equal with God (17-20). 
and judgment, in his hands (21-27). The dead shall hear 
his voice (28, 29). Witnesses of his authority,—John, 
the Father, the Scriptures, Moses (30-47). 

Tues.— Authority and Power to Forgive Sins (Mark 2: 
Jesus teaching in Capernaum (1, 2). 
his helpers (3, 4). 
can forgive sins (6, 7). 
(8-12). 

Wed.— Authority and Power over the Sabbath ( Mark 2: 23 to 7:6). 
Plucking corn on the sabbath (23). 
fulness (24-26). ‘The Son of man is Lord of the sabbath 

27, 28). ‘The withered hand healed (1-6). Jesus did good 
on the Sabbath (4). 

Thurs,—Authority and Power overs Nature (Mark 4: 36-41). 
Jesus on the Sea of Galilee (35, 36). 
(37). The disciples cry for help (38). 
be still’’ (39). The wind and the sea obey him (40, 41). 

Fri. —Authority and Power over Demons (Mark § : 1-20). 
among the Gerasenes (1). The demoniac no one could 
tame (2-5). His cry, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus ?"’ (6-9.) The great 
things Jesus had done (15-20). 

Sat.* Authority and Power over Disease (Mark § : 21-34). 
ruler Jairus’ prayer for help (21-24). The 
touched Jesus (25-30). Jesus demands her confession 
(31, 32). The acknowledgment and the blessing (33, 34). 

$an.—Awlhority and Power over Death (Mark 5: 25-437). The 

«message of despair (35). ‘Fear not, only believe’ (36). 
“ The child ‘s not dead, but sleepeth "' (39). The favored 
witnesses (37-40): Life, at his word (41-43). 


The Pool at 
One, better 
the answer 

God, 
Life from the dead 


1-12). 
The helpless and 
Only God 


Proof of Jesus’ power to forgive 


orTy 


hy sins are forgiven *’ (5). 


The charge of unlaw- 


A great storm arose 
Jesus said ‘** Peace, 


Jesus 


The demons cast out (10-14). 


The 


woman who 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events. —After a short interval of retire- 
ment, our Lord began his public ministry in Galilee, ‘The 
events which preceded the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in 
John § (second passover, see below) are: The rejection at 
Nazareth (Luke).; the call of the four fishermen in connec- 
tion with the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke); the trans- 
fer to Capernaum, and the healing of a demoniac there ; the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother ; a retirement, followed by a 
preaching tour ; the healing of a leper, of a paralytic, followed 
by the call of Matthew. The visit to Jerusalem at a feast 
follows (v. 1); then the healing of an impotent man on the 
sabbath day (notice the omission of v. 4 in the Revised Ver- 
sion), and the consequent hostility of the Jews. 

Piace.—In Jerusalem, probably in the temple courts (v. 
14). The site of the pool of Bethesda is in dispute, Tra- 
dition places it at Birket Israel, just beyond the northeast 
corner of the temple enclosure ; Robinson, at the Fountain of 
thé Virgin, south of the temple, and on the western side of 
the valley of Hinnom; but recent explorers locate it un- 
der the Church of St, Anne, northwest of the traditional site. 

Time.—In the passover week of 781, year of Rome; that 
is, A.D, 28, probably early in April, This date assumes that 
the feast referred to in verse I was a passover, While the 
better supported reading is ‘* a feast,’? good authorities have 
**the feast.'’ The latter certainly refers to the passover ; the 
former may do sd, It is difficult to identify this with any 
other feast. Moreover, the sabbath controversy in Galilee 
occurred during this period of our Lord’s ministry, and at early 
harvest (April). Now, unless this feast (John §) were a pass- 
over, there is no April during which that controversy can be 
placed. It was long after the first passover; it was certainly 
long before the passover named in John 6. Hence the ex- 
treme probability that this feast was an intervening passover, 
the second in our Lord’s ministry. 

Persons. —Our Lord and the hostile Jews, probably mem- 
bers of the sanhedrin, though not necessarily in formal ses- 
sion. This view accounts for some of the allusions, and also 
for the profound doctrinal utterances. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

















The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


YEAR had passed since Jesus had withdrawn from the 


dark-browed ill-will of the religionists of Jerusalem ; 
but now, at the returning passover, he once more came up to 


it, onty, however, to rekindle the hostility of his enemies, by, 
perhaps, his first public act. 


ruin, had the reputation of wonderful curative powers. 


beside it for thirty-eight years, in the vain hope of being kindly 
put into the water at the moment when the healing virtue was 


active. 


But Jesus had not only cured him, and thus broken the sab- 


bath laws, he had added a second offense against them by 
telling the man to take up the mat on which he had lain, and 


go his way. 


day, the man had been unable to give the name of the bene- 


factor who had directed him to take home his mat with him, 


but, having presently found it was Jesus, went, in his terror 


of them, to the authorities, and told it. 


A little north of the castle An- 
tonia and the temple grounds, a ‘‘ pool,’’ still remaining in 
Here 
Jesus had on the sabbath healed a poor creature who had lain 


Challenged for carrying a burden on the holy 


Our Lord appears to have been presently cited before the 
synagogue court to defend himself against the charge of sab- 
bath desecration ; but his reply to the bench only deepened 
their anger at him, God the Father, said he, had been work- 
ing for the good of man long before their sabbath laws, and 
did so on all days alike, and he, Jesus, his son, did and would 
continue to do the same, The true sabbath law was to imi- 
tate God, not them. As his Son, he was above their laws, 
and he, not they, was the Lord of the holy day, to decide 
what could and what could not be done on it. 

They were furious. He actually made himself in a special 
sense God’s Son, and tlius his equal, We may imagine the 
wild uproar at such language (Acts 7 : 54-57). But, as soon 
as silence was restored, he continued in the same strain, As 
the Son he could not accept their version of the law, but could 
only do what he saw the Father doing, and that he would do, 
copying him, not them, This absolute loyalty to him was met 
by corresponding love, the Father revealing to him all he did, 
that he in turn might manifest him among men by doing the 
same, ‘* You wonder at the miracles I work, but the Father 
has empowered me to work far greater. It is his prerogative 
to raise the dead, but he has given it to me to quicken, spir- 
itually, whom I will; that is, all who believe my words and 
follow my example. Such have eternal life, and do not come 
under judgment, all judgment having in this respect been 
given to me, Marvel not at this, for the hour comes when 
even the dead lying in the graves shall hear my voice, and 
shall come forth to life or death. Now, at this moment, the 
spiritually dead who hear my voice shall live ; for the Father 
has made me the Lord of life to them, for him, with whom is 
the fountain of life. Then, at the last day, I shall, further, be 
the judge of all mankind ; for he has also given nie authority 
to judge men, because I am the Son of man, as ye say of the 
Messiah,”’ 


Bournemouth, England, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Did Christ Declare his Divinity ? 


HAT we think of others depends somewhat on what 
they think of themselves, Did Christ think himself. 
equal with God ? 

He certainly called God his Father (v.17). He put his 
own works on a par with God’s. He vindicates his sabbath 
activity on the same ground, He is no more bound to re- 
strain his beneficent agency on the sabbath than the Father is 
This testimony to Christ’s 
divine sonship extends beyond our lesson,—the witness of 
the Father by John (vs. 31-35), his miraculous works (vs. 36), 
and the Scriptures (vs. 37-40). 

When the Jews objected to his making himself equal with 
God (v. 18), Jesus did not demur‘that that was not what he 
meant. When on trial for his life, they asked him, ‘‘Art thou 
the Son of God?’ and he affirmed it. 
desired to let him go, he could have been released if he had 
denied his divinity, Certainly the Truth did not die for 


to stop growth and gravitation. 


Before Pilate, who 


a lie. 


Points ; 1, Christ knows all things (v. 20), He came down 
from heaven, is still in heaven, and we should receive his tes- 
timony of a world of which he knows all ghings and we know 
nothing. He knows what is debt and what is legal tender, — 
not gold, which is only valuable for paving in the celestial 
city, but blood, as a sign of willing sacrifice. He knows. 
2. Ile gives life (vs. 24-26). More than advice and infiu- 
ence, he gives life ; not in the future merely, but at present, 
and of such a kind as is everlasting. Christ must have eternal 
life, or he could not impart it.. It is just what he claims, and 
the concurrent testimony of millions is that he gives it to men, 
He that believeth Aarh 


(present tense) everlasting life, and hath passed from death 


not in the far future merely, but now. 
unto life already. Abundance is 
offered. 

3. He judges (v. 27). There is no appeal from his judg- 
ment, 


We are greedy of life. 


In his infinite knowledge he arranged the conditions, 
he has made them known, he has offered superabundant help, 
He alone can judge the result and decree the reward of 
punishment. . 

University Park, Colo, 
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Added Points 


The closer one’s fellowship with God, the closer the con- 
formity of his spirit and action to God's. 

He who works in the spirit and directions of God cannot go 
wrong, whatever human notions he may contravene. 

Deliverance from spiritual deadness may be a present ex- 
perience. Deliverance from corporeal deadness is a blessed 
prospect. 

Because he is the Son of man, in fullest sympathy with 
those he came to save, all authority and honor are his 












































































































































Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OR this cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him 
F (v.18). The last and utmost confession of weakness, the 
poor appeal from brain to brawn, Whenever you want to burt 
and damage anybody because he has worsted you in argument, 
or triumphed over you by better deed or character, you at once 
become sharer in this mean Jewish vindictiveness, ‘*‘ I’ll 
give it to him,’’ you say. Well, you are of the same quality, 
though you may not have fallen to the same degree, as these 
murderous Jews. 

Because he not only brake the sabbath. ‘* Relaxed the sab- 
bath,’’ more literally, Be sure, when you would thrust your 
notions over on to somebody else, that your notions are pre- 
cisely right, The standard for sabbath observance is that which 
the Lord sets, not that of the purblind precisionist. 

But also called God his own Father, making himself equal 
with God. The fact that this is the interpretation set on the 
words of Jesus by his enemies makes them all the stronger, 
since Jesus accepted their interpretation. To accept, in such 
case, is to affirm, Since, then, Christ is veritably equal with 
God, everything due God is due Christ. 

The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father doing. ... For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth (vs. 19, 20). This ‘‘ can do 
nothing of himself ’’ denotes moral impossibility, When one 
utterly loves, one cannot do anything against the wish of the 
one loved. And to love is to disclose. Such immeasurable 
love flows from the Father to the Son that the Father, from 
the Son, hides nothing. And the love of the Son for the 
Father prevents the Son from the faintest suggestion of doing 


” 


anything ‘‘ of himself ;’’ that is, according to his own separate 
will, Here is the ideal which ought to shine before ourselves. 
We ought to so love God that it should be morally impossible 
for us to do the least thing contrary to the will of God, And 


to our love also God will make surprising disclosure, 
** He liveth best who loveth best."’ 


That all may honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the 
Father which sent him (vy. 23). Wear the great command- 
ment, ‘* Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’’ ‘* Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them,’’ Jesus 
knew of this commandment, yet Jesus distinctly demands the 
flagrant breaking of it,-—if he be not Deity. If he be Deity, 
and only then, do you keep the commandment in yielding to 
Jesus similar honor with the Father, It is impossible that 
you call Jesus a good man merely, He cannot be a good 
man, and demand what he does here. For, if he be man 
merely, he here demands the utmost blasphemy. The dilem- 
ma is unescapable,—aut Deus, aut non bonus, ** either God, 
or not good,’’ But he is God, So honoring him equally 
with the Father is keeping the commandment. Give, then, 
your heart's fullest allegiance to Jesus Christ. In giving it to 
him, you are giving it to God. Learn, too, that profane use 
of the name of Jesus is profanity on a level with, and equally 
culpable with, the profane use of the name of God, 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, 
and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgement, but hath passed out of death into life 
(v. 24). ‘* Death ’’ cannot mean extinction of being, for the 
passing out of death is a passing here and now. Death means 
spiritual death,—‘‘She that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth,’’-®the spiritual separation of the soul from 
God. But this sad death need not hold us. Here and now 
we may enter and have eternal life,—the loving, spiritual 
union of the soul with God. The gate from death to life is 
the hearkening to the word of Christ, and the belief in him as 
the one whom God has veritably sent for our salvation, Pass 
you through the gate, Do not stay in death when you may 
have life. ‘* Do you expect to go to heaven ?’’ one asked of 
an old Scotch Christian, ‘* Why, man, I live there,’’ was the 
reply. Ile already had eternal life ; he was dwelling now in 
its realm. Of this life, which you may now have, heaven is 
but the enlarging bloom. 

Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


— 17.—But Jesus answered them: An answer to the 
accusation respecting the sabbath (v. 16). It may have 
been made to Jesus directly, and probably by some of the 
rulers. — Aly Father worketh until now: This is the correct 
rendering. The reference 1s to God’s continuous work, im 
providence and redemption, which has not ceased because he 
rested from creation on the seventh day.—And J work. 
As often in John, *‘ and’ has a logical force, —‘* and conse- 
quently Il work.’’? Thus our Lord justifies his work (of heal- 
ing on the sabbath) by his relation to the Father. 
Verse 18,—For this cause therefore; This full form is em- 
phatic; it points forward to ‘ because,’’ etc.—Soughi the 
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more to kill him: In the correct text of verse 16 the design 
of killing him is implied ; here it is fully expressed. —ot only 
brake the sabbath: The tense suggests habitual action, as in 
verse 16, It is characteristic of the immoral sabbatarianism 
which Jesus constantly opposed, that the Jews had objected to 
the healed man’s carrying his ** pallet ’’ on the sabbath (v. 10). 
—But also called God his own Father: The Authorized Ver- 
sion unfortunately fails to render ‘* own,’’ which is found in 
all Greek manuscripts. The Jews understood that Jesus 
claimed to be Son of God in a unique sense, as appears from 
the next clause.—AMaking himself equal with God: That they 
understood him aright appears frdn the subsequent discourse, 
from=the purpose of this Gospel, from the teachings of the 
apostles after the resurrection. While this claim is not so ex- 
plicitly made in the other Gospels, what they narrate accords 
entirely with this declaration of our Lord. 

Verse 19.—Answered and said unto them; Doubtless to 
the same persons, for verses*19 and 20 simply expand the 
statement of verse 17.— Verily, verily, J say unto you: In- 
troducing au important truth. So in verses 24 and 25.— 7he 
Son can do nothing of himself: Moral impossibility is af- 
firmed, not personal inability.—But what he seeth the Father 
doing ; This rendering is more exact.— For what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also docth in like manner; *‘ For” 
proves the preceding statement. The Son can do nothing ‘* of 
himself,’’ for all that he does is in exact conformity with what 
the Father is doing, —not by imitation, but by the accord of will 
and purpose. 

Verse 20.-——For the Father loveth the Son; Back of the 
unity of action is the tie of love, ‘* Loveth’’ points to a per- 
sonal affection.—Shewe/h him: An entire correspondence of 
knowledge is thus asserted.—And greater works than these 
will he shew him; The correspondence up to the present will 
continue, and greater manifestations of power will follow, 
—greater than the healing of the impotent man, and greater 
than any hitherto wrought. Verses 21-29 show what these 
greater works are.-— 7hat ye may marvel; Not ‘ believe,’’ 
for the narrative now deals with unbelief. Such works would 
therefore form a ground of condemnation, 

Verse 21.—For as the Father raiseth the dead and quick- 
eneth them: Nerses 21-27 as a whole cannot be referred ex- 
clusively either to spiritual or bodily quickening. Both are 
included in verses 21-23, while spiritual quickening is spe- 
cially referred to in verses 24-27, and physical resurrection dn 
verses 28 and 29. Accordingly ‘‘ raiseth ’’ and ‘‘ quickeneth ”’ 
here are the negative and positive descriptions of renewed 
life, whether bodily or spiritual.—So the Son also guickeneth 
whom he will: Not a different work from that of the Father, 
but in harmony with it. While the choice indicated is 
usually represented as that of the Father, it is also that of 
the Son. 

Verse 22,—for neither: ** Neither’’ is almost equivalent 
to *‘not even,’’—Doth the Father judge any man: Judg- 
ment, according to all religion, belongs to God; but this di- 
vine prerogative now belongs to the Son: ‘* But he hath given 
all judgment unto the Son,’’ 

Verse 23.— That all may honour the Son; This purpose of 
the giving of judgment to the Son implies essential equality 
with God, since ‘*even as’’ points to worship such as belongs 
to God only.— He that honoureth not the Son: This negative 
statement brings out the further thought, that, since the Son 
has been manifested, whoever fails to recognize him in his 
proper relation to the Father, and to act accordingly, fails 
also in properly recognizing and serving the Father, whom he, 
in his incarnate person, now fully represents. 

Verse 24.—He that heareth my word: More than outward 
hearing, as the context shows.—Be/ieveth him that sent me: 
Not ‘‘ on him,’’ but believes the Father’s message as given by 
the Son he sent.— Hath eternal life: 
hence the reference is to spiritual life, beginning here.— 


A present possession, 


Cometh not into judgment; The present tense is used; 
** judgment ’”’ (as in v. 27) is preferable to ‘‘ condemnation.”’ 
Such a one is acquitted now.—//ath passed out of death into 
ife: The tense points to a past fact with abiding result ; 
hence ‘‘death’’ and ‘* life’’ are to be explained in the spir- 
itual sense. 

Verse 25.— Zhe hour cometh, and now is: This is an em- 
phatic way of expressing the present reality. — When the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God: The connection shows 
that the spiritually ‘* dead ’’ are meant.—Alnd they that hear: 
In the full sense of accepting, believing, and obeying. —Shad/ 
five: Have the eternal hfe, which begins kere. 

Verse 26.—/or:; The reason they ** shall live’’ is now in- 
troduced.—As the Father hath life in himself; His life is 
independent; he is self-existent.—Zven so gave he: Not 
** hath he given,’’ for the tense points to a single point in the 
past.— 70 the Son also to have life in himself; The incarnate 
Son, as *‘ gave’’ implies. The Son, then standing among them 
as a man, received from his Father an independent life, not 
simply that, as the eternal Word, he had this divine self-exist- 
ence, but, as the incarnate Son, his unique person had this 
‘*hife in himself."’ Independent by his Father's gift, but 
freely subordinating himself to his Father's will, he can give 
life to the *‘ dead.”’ 


Verse -27.—And he gave him: The incarnate Son,—Ax- 
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thority: Preferable to ‘‘ power,’’ suggesting right and pre- 
rogative rather than ability,— 70 execuse pusdyement: **A\so”’ 
is not well sustained. —Aecause he is the Son.of man: Or,*a 
son of man,’’ there being no article in Greek. Hence the 
reference is not to his Messiahship, but rather to his humanity. 
As man he executes judgment, not merely because of his sym- 
pathy, but because as man he does what makes it possible to 
acquit sinners who accept him, and to condemn them the more 
should they reject him. This mention of judgment prepares 
for the direct assertion of physical resurrection and its results 
(vs. 28, 29). 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Life-Giver and Judge 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


” HE Jews ’’ were up in arms because Jesus had deliv- 

ered a man from thirty-eight years of misery. They 
had no human sympathies for the sufferer, whom hope de- 
ferred had made sick and hopeless, but they shuddered at the 
breach of the sabbath, ‘‘Sacrifice’’ was more important in 
their view than ‘‘mercy.’’ They did not acknowledge that 
the miracle proved Christ’s Messiahship, but they were quite 
sure that doing it on the sabbath proved his wickedness. How 
formalism twists men’s judgments of the relative magnitude of 
form and spirit ! 

Jesus’ vindication of his action roused them still farther, for 
he put it on a ground which seemed to them nothing short of 
blasphemy,—‘* My Father worketh even until now, “and I 
work,’’ They fastened on one point in that great saying ; 
namely, that it claimed sonship in a special sense, and vindi- 
cated his right to disregard the sabbath Jaw on that ground. 
God’s rest is notinaction, ‘‘ Preservation is a continual cre- 
ation.’’ All being subsists because God is ever working. 
The Son co-operates with the Father, and for him, as for the 
Father, the sabbath law does not apply. The charge of 
breaking the sabbath fades into insignificance before the sin, 
in the objectors’ eyes, of making such claims, Therefore our 
Lord proceeds to expand and justify them. 

He makes, first, a general statement in verses 19 and 20, 
in which he sets forth the relation involved in the very idea of 
fatherhood and sonship. He, as perfect Son of God, is per- 
féctly one with the Father in will and act, and so knit to him 
in sympathy that a self-originated action is impossible, not by 
reason of defect of power, but by reason of unity of being. 
That perfect unity is expressed negatively (‘‘can do noth- 
ing ’’), and then positively (‘¢doeth likewise ’’), But it is not 
manifest in actions alone, but has its deep roots in the perfect 
love which flows ever from each to each, and in the Father’s 
perfect communication to the Son, and the Son’s perfect re- 
ception from the Father. Jesus claimed to stand’ in such a 
relation to the Father that he was able to do whatsoever the 
Father did, and ‘in like manner ”’ as the Father did it; that 
he was the unique object of the Father’s love, and capable of 
receiving complete communications as to ‘‘ all things that him- 
self doeth ;’’ that he lived in such complete unity with the 
Father that his every act was the result of it, and that no trace 
of self-will had ever tinged his perfect spirit. What man has 
ever made such claims, and not been treated as insane? He 
makes them, and likewise says that he is ‘‘ lowly of heart: ”’ 
and the world listens, if not believing, at any rate reverent, as 
in the presence of the best man that ever lived. Strange 
goodness, to claim such divine prerogatives, unless the claim 
is valid ! 

It is expanded in verses 21-23 into two great classes of 
works, which Jesus says that he does. Both are distinctively 
divine works. To give life and to judge the world are equally 
beyond human power; they are equally his actions. These 
are the ‘‘ greater works ’’ which he foretells in verse 20, and 
they are greater than the miracle of healing which had origi- 
nated the whole conversation. To give life at first, and to 
give it again to the dead, and not only to revivify, but to raise, 
them, are plainly competent to no power short of the divine ; 
and here Jesus calmly claims them, 

That tremendous claim is here made in the widest sense, 
including both the corporeally and the spiritually dead, which 
are afterwards treated of separately. ‘The Son is the fountain 
of life in all the aspects of that wide-reaching word ; and he 


**quickeneth whom he will,’? as he had spontaneously healed’ 


the impotent man, Does that assertion contradict. the othcr, 
just before it, that he does nothing of himself? No; for his 
will, while his, is ever harmonious with the Father’s, just as 
his love, which is ever coincident with the Father’s. Does 
that assertion imply his arbitrary pleasure, or make man’s will 
a cipher? No; for his will 1s guided by righteous love, and 
wills to quicken those who comply with his conditions, 
But the assertion does declare that his will to quicken i? om- 
nipotent, and that his voice can pierce * the dull, cold ear of 
death,’’ and bring back the spirit to the empty house of this 
tabernacle, or rouse the spirit *‘ dead in trespasses.’? 

The other divine prerogative of judging is inseparable, from 
that of revivifying, and in regard to it Christ's claim is still 
higher, for he says that it is wholly vested in him ar Son. The 
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idea of judgment here, like that of quickening, with which it 
is associated, is to be taken in its most general sense (‘‘ a// 
judgment’’), and therefore as including both the present 
judgment, for which Jesus said that he was come into the 
world, and which men pass on themselves by the very fact of 
their attitude to him and his gospel, and also the future final 
judgment, which manifests character and determines destiny. 
Both these has the Father given into the hands of the Son. 
‘The purpose, so far as men are concerned, of the Son’s in- 
vestiture with these solemn prerogatives, is that he may 
receive universal divine honor. A narrower purpose was 
stated in verse 20, where the persons seeing his works are 
only his then audience, and the effect sought to be produced 
is merely ‘‘ marvel.’? But wonder is meant to lead on to 
recognition of the meaning of his power, and of the mystery 
of his person, and that, again, to rendering to him precisely 
the same honor as is due to the Father. No more unmis- 
takable demand for worship, no more emphatic assertion of 
divinity, can be made than in these words. To worship Christ 
does not intercept the honor due to God ; to worship the Son 
is to worship the Father; and no man honors the Father 
who sent him who does not honor the Son whom he has sent. 
In verses 24-27, the two related prerogatives are presented 
in their spiritual aspect, while, in the verses after those of the 
lesson, the resurrection and quickening of the literally dead 
are dealt with. Mark the significant new term introduced in 
verse 24, ‘‘ He that believeth.’’ That spiritual resurrection 
from the death of sin and self is wrought on ‘‘ whom he will,’’ 
but he wills that it shall be wrought on them who believe. 


’ 


Similarly, in verse 25, it is ‘*‘ they that hear’’ who ‘shall 
live.’? It must be so, for there is no other way by which life 
from him who is the life can pass into and quicken us than by 
our opening our hearts by faith for its inflow. The mysteries 
of the Son’s divinity and of his imparted life are deep, but the 
condition of receiving that life is plain. If we will trust Jesus, 
we shall live ; if not, we are dead. Trusting him is trusting 
the Father that sent him, and that Father becomes accessible 
to our trust when we ‘‘ hear’’ Christ’s ‘* word.’’ 

The effects of faith are immediate, and the poor present 
may be enriched and clothed in celestial light for each of us, 
if we will. For Jesus does not point first to the mysteries of 
the resurrection of the dead, and the tremendous solemnities 
of the final judgment, but to what we may each enter upon at 
any moment. The believing man ‘‘ #a¢h eternal life,’’ and 
cometh not into judgment. That life is not reserved to be 
entered on in the blessed future, but is a present possession. 
True, it will blossom into unexampled nobleness when it is 
t.ansported into its native country, like some exotic in our 
colder climates if it were carried back to the tropics. But it 
is a present possession, and heaven is not different in kind 
from the Christian life on earth, but differs mainly in degree 
and in circumstances. And he that has the life here and now 
is, by its molding of his outward life, preserved from the 
sins which would bring him into judgment, and the merciful 
judgment to which he is still subject is that for which his 
truest self longs. And that blessed condition carries in it the 
pledge that, at the last great day, which is to others a ‘* day 
of wrath, a dreadful day,’? he whom Christ has quickened by 
his own indwelling life shall have ‘* boldness before him.’’ 

Obviously, in these verses the present effects of faith are in 
view, since Jesus emphatically declares that the ‘* hour now 
is’? when they can be realized. Once more he states in the 
strongest terms, and as the reason for the assurance that faith 
secures to us life, his possession of the two divine preroga- 
tives of quickening and judging. What a paradox it is to say 
** to him to have ‘life in Aimse/f’? ! And 
when was that gift given? In the depths of eternity. 


that it is ‘‘ given 


Ile ‘sits on no precarious throne, nor borrows leave to 
be,’’ and hence he can impart life and lose none. Insepara- 
bly connected with that given, and yet self-inherent, life, is the 
capacity for executing judgment, which belongs to him as ‘‘a 
Son of man.’’ It has been as ‘*‘ the Son ”’ of the Father that 
it has been considered, in the previous verses, as belonging 
to him ; but now it is as a true man that he is fitted to bear, 
and actually is clothed with, that judicial power. No doubt, 
he is judge of all, because by his incarnation and earthly life 
he presents to all the offer of eternal life, by their attitude to 
which offer men are judged. But the connection of thought 
seems rather to be that Christ’s manhood, inextricably inter- 
twined with his divinity, is equally needed with the latter to 
constitute him our judge. He ‘‘ knoweth our frame,’’ from 
the inside, as it were, and the participation in our nature 
which fits him to ‘be a merciful and faithful high priest ”’ 
also fits him to be the judge of mankind. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
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will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 5 : 1-47 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With chapter 5 the Gospel of John takes a sudden turn. 
Jesus seems to be represented as more aggressive. The next 
few chapters relate a series of conflicts between him and the 
Jews, each the occasion of a fuller revelation ‘by him of his 
own nature and purposes, 

Chapter 5 relates the story of a notable ‘‘ work ’’ performed 
by Jesus at an undesignated feast. It raised, probably by in- 
tention, the sabbath question. Criticised for sabbath break- 
ing by the Jewish leaders, Jesus justifies his practice (v. 16, 
‘* these things ’’) by ranging himself in association with God. 
That the writer means to show us that Jesus used the word 
‘*Father’’ in a special sense, not applicable to any one, is 
indicated both by the interpretation made by the Jews (v. 
18), and by the discourse which follows, which Westcott 
thinks was spoken to a small company of rulers. It is proba- 
bly a condensed résumé, preserving the essential course of 
thought,—namely, 19-20, 30, the Father’s loving guidance of 
the Son; 21-23, the greater works he entrusts to him ; 24-27, 
the spiritual results of this power; 28, 29, the physical re- 
sults ; 31-40, the threefold witness unto Jesus ; 41-47, the 
real reason of Jewish unreceptiveness, 

Read the whole chapter slowly, noting (1) that the identifi- 
cation of the feast was unimportant in the writer’s mind ; (2) 
that the omission of verses 3 4 and 4 by the best manuscripts 
gives to their statements only the force of popular superstition, 
not of apostolic sanction ; (3) that the cripple was peculiarly 
pitiable, he had no friend (v. 7) ; (4) that the word and look 
of Jesus were irresistible (comp. v. 9 with 4: 50) ; (5) that the 
Jews were justified in calling the man (v. 10) to account, but 
wrong in refusing to consider the facts ; (6) their antagonism 
was unconcealed (v. 18) from the start; (7) ‘‘ these things ”’ 
(v. 16) almost implies that this was but a typical occurrence ; 
(8) the declaration of Jesus that he was the Son of God 
(vs. 19-29) cannot possibly be generalized ; (9) the witness to 
his sonship (vs. 31-39) was in each case such as they might 
grasp ; (10) their difficulty was jack of character (v. 42). 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

In regard to the various identifications of the feast, and the 
conclfisions regarding the length of, the active ministry of 
Jesus, see Andrews, ‘‘ Life of Our Lord’? (189-198). ~ For 

an interesting study of the chapter as a whole, see, further, 
pages 198-207. For a study of Christ’s conception of sonship, 
see Stevens, ‘‘ Johannine Theology’’ (102 ff.), or Wendt, 
‘*Teaching of Jesus’’ (read references to John 5). The 

commentaries of Plummer, Godet, Westcott, Milligan, and 
Dods, leave little to be desired. A fine and clear discussion 
of the chapter is given in the chapter on ‘‘ Jesus: Lifegiver 
and Judge ’’ by Dods in the Expositor’s Bible on John. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times] 

1. Zhe Unnamed Feast. (1.) What are the reasons for 
identifying this feast with that of the passover, or with Purim, 
or even (so Westcott) with that of trumpets? From the re- 
markably specific character of the rest of the Gospel, may we 
safely infer that the indefiniteness of the writer was due to the 
unimportant character of the datum rather than to his igno- 
rance ? [Lesson Surroundings: Time. ] 

2. The Healing of the Cripple on the Sabbath. (2.) Which 
is the important fact in the narrative,—the healing, or the 
time when it was accomplished? What, in either case, 
marked the miracle as a notable one ? 

3. The Accusation against Jesus. (3.) Show how the 
charge against Jesus grew from disobedience, or irreverence to 
blasphemy. Were the Jews, from their own standpoint, right 
or wrong ? 

4. The Defense before the Council. (4.) Do verses 33 and 
39 warrant us in supposing that this address (vs. 19-47) was 
delivered to the officials rather than in public ? (So Westcott.) 
(5.) What was the general fact which he desired to establish 
as his defense on the charge of blasphemy ? [Geikie: §{ 3, 4.] 

5. The Prerogatives and Power of the Son of God. (6.) 
What is said directly or by implication in verses 19-30 re- 
garding the Son in his relation to the Father? [Warren: 
97 2, 3. Critical Notes: vs. 19, 27. Schauffler: § 2.] (7.) 
What regarding his own powers? Are ‘‘ the dead ’”’ of verse 
25 synonymous with ‘all that are in the tombs ”’ of verse 28? 
[Critical Notes: v. 25.] 

6. The Threefold Witness to Jesus as the Son of God. 
(8.) What three witnesses are mentioned in verses 31 to 40? 
Was each form of testimony apprehensible by those to whom 
he spoke ? 
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7. The Real Reason for their Unbelief. (9.) Hew did 
Jesus explain their failure to accept him in verses 30, 40-47? 
Was it lack of will, or lack of power? 

8. Jesus Testimony about Himself. (10.) Gather up in 
distinct statements (such as, for instance, ‘‘ 1 am the giver of 
life to the spiritually dead’’) the affirmations made by Jesus 
which mark him out as more than man [Critical Notes; v, 18]. 
IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the !eader.] 

Our Lord establishes in his reply (v. 17) to his critics a 
good sabbath standard. The essential purpose of the sabbath 
was not to enforce a cessation of activity, but to enable man 
to enter into perfect fellowship with God, 
was not an honoring of the day. 


Mere inactivity 


It was characteristic of Jesus to select for help a peculiarly 
pitiable man, helpless, friendless, and probably without hope, 
The proofs of the character and claims of Christ are as visi- 
ble to the intelligent seeker to-day as they were to the Jews, 
and the reasons for ignoring them are just about the same. 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EN love to listen to thos: who have ‘‘ authority,’’ espe- 
cially to those whose authority comes from their own 
attainment, and which gives them a right to speak. Edison is 
an authority on electricity, and men defer to what he has to 
say. Nansen is an authority on the arctics, and men love to 
hear him talk about that region of ice and cold. Stanley is an 
authority on Central Africa, and none would deny what he 
says about that dark continent. Before yielding to what a 
man says, we want to know whether he really has a right to 
speak. . If we grant that, we are only too glad to hear and 
obey. Majorities count simply for nothing when weighed 
against real authority. 

While this holds true in secular matters, it also holds -true 
in matters of religion, Here too majorities count for naught. 
We seek for ‘‘ authority.’’ Majorities, if yielded to, would 
lead us to idolatry, for the major part of the world still bows 
down to idols. This instinctive seeking for and yielding to 
authority is what leads men to think more of what Moses and 
the prophets said, and what the apostles declared, than of 
We feel that the holy 
men of old have more of the true right to command than have 


what mere philosophers have uttered, 
all others combined. In religious matters, Moses and Paul 
speak with authority, while Plato and Marcus Aurelius do not. 
But even Moses and Paul (the two greatest men who have 
ever lived) do not claim this authority in their own right. 
They acknowledge that it is delegated. Christ, on the other 
hand, claims true divine authority. In the same way in which 


the Father has authority, so he claims that he has. ‘*I and 


my Father are one.’’ Moses never would have said anything 
like that, and, if he had, we should feel that he was guilty of 


blasphemy. ‘* He that loveth father or rhother more than me 


’ 


is not worthy of me.’ Paul never would have dared to say 
that. Isaiah was a marvelous prophet, but he never would 
have ventured to cry, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ Al 
this, and much more, Christ claimed; for he claimed that he 
was to be the final judge of all mankind, and that on his word 
the eternal fate of all would depend. 

Now, in what did this authority consist? First and fore- 
most, in what he was in himself. He was divine. This is 
what Gabriel said when he called him ‘‘ the Son of the High- 
and ‘* the Son of God ’’ (Luke 2: 


est”’ 32, 35. This is what 
the Father himself said when he called him ‘t my beloved 
Son.’’ This is what even evil spirits said when they cried out 
that he was the ‘‘Son of God.’’ This is what the Apostle 
John said when he declared that ‘in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God’’ 
(John1: 1). See, then, angels, demons, men, and God the 
Father, all unite in this declaration. And to this we must 
add the repeated testimony of Jesus himself. 

To all this his life, teaching, and works bear witness. They 
all point in the same direction, 


”” 


‘* Never'man spake like this 
man. And never man lived and wrought like this man, It 
is simply impossible to deny the testimony of all these wit- 
nesses ; for, if we deny them, then we are driven to the con- 
clusion that he was an impostor, and utterly deceived and 
deceiving. Such a conclusion, under the circumstances, is 
preposterous. 

But the consequences of the acceptance of his teaching leads 
us to the same conclusion. The world has attained all that is 
best only as ithas accepted and lived up to his teaching. This 
could not be if he were an impostor, or else we should have 
to acknowledge that the best life is only attainable by obeying 
the biggest impostor that the world ever saw. No man will 
calmly acknowledge this. 

3ut since all this is true, we owe to him the same deference 
in things spiritual that we give to men in things secular who 
are authorities in their respective departments. If we know 
that any man has absolute truth in any one department] we 
never think for one moment of controverting what he says. 
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To him who alone 
has divine authority we should yield instant and absolute 


So should it be in all religious matters, 


obedience. Is not this so? If not, then to whom should we 
render it ? 
New York City. 


££ 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


DIFFICULT lesson for young pupils, and one that will 

require careful study of the chapter from the beginning 
We have had several talks of Jesus 
with individuals, now our lesson tells how he spoke, not to 


to make it understood. 


friends, but to fault-finders, who questioned his right to do 
What did . 
Jesus say to the ruler of the Jews that God gave because he 
What did Jesus tell the Samaritan 


some of the things which they could not deny. 


** so loved the world ’’ ? 
woman at the well that he could give, and she would never 
What did he mean ? 


thirst again ? What did he say to the 


nobleman about his son? Jesus knew what happiness he was 
giving, for he knew the love of father and son far better than 
any earthly parent or child. . Since our last lesson of Jesus in 
Cana, where he spoke the word which healed the nobleman’s 
son, he had done many miracles in Galilee, for he had trav- 
eled over the whole region ; but at his old home, Nazareth, he 
was rejected, and ‘‘ he did not many mighty works there because 
of their unbelief.'’ In Capernaum, he called Matthew from 
Of all 


whom he helped and taught, none gave truer worship to him 


his tax-lists and money-changing to be a disciple. 


or praised him more than the Samaritans whom the woman 
They 


were quick to believe when they first heard the words of life, 


who learned of Christ at the well had called to him. 


and in the words of our Golden Text owned him the Saviour 
of the world, 

Jesus in Jerusalem,—Jesus went to Jerusalem to keep the 
passover, and on the sabbath day walked about the city and 
near the temple. When he came to the place called Beth- 
esda, which means ‘‘ house of mercy,’’ he was by a pool of 
water, where, built around it, were porches or porticoes with 
seats, where many pale, sick people were sitting or reclining. 
Ameng them all, one seemed most to have attracted Jesus’ 
notice. Many were blind and lame, some bent and shrunken 
from pain and weakness, but Jesus knew this one man had 
been a helpless sufferer for thirty-eight years, perhaps most 
of his life. 


whole. 


Jesus asked him if he would like to be made 
The sick man needed not to say how he longed to 
At times the 
water was rippled and in motion as if a hidden spring were 


be well; if not, why was he waiting there ? 
flowing into the pool. Many people believed that an angel 
troubled the water, and whosoever first stepped into the pool 
at that time was cured of whatever disease he had. The 
man certainly believed it, and answered Jesus, ‘‘ Sir, I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool: but 
Jesus 
asked no other question, only gave a word of command,— 


while | am coming, another steppeth down before me.”’ 
** Arise, take up thy bed, and walk.’’ The powerless cripple 
of a moment before rose up, rolled his mattress, put it on his 
shoulder, and walked, Did any one around express gladness, 
or tell the man, whom all had long known, how pleased they 
felt that he was cured? No such word was said, only re- 
proof ; for the Jews around said, ‘‘ It is the sabbath ; you are 
breaking the law carrying a burden to-day.’’ The man said 
that he who healed him bade him carry his bed, but he did 
not know who the healer was, for Jesus had disappeared. 
The man went to the temple, perhaps to give thanks, and 
there he saw Jesus, who said to him, ‘‘Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing befall thee.’’ Ilow had the poor cripple sinned ? 
Unable to walk with the wicked, had he been rebellious and 
complaining in heart ? 

Jesus and the Father.—When the man said it was Jesus 
who had cured him, the Jews persecuted Jesus, saying he had 
broken the law against carrying any burden on the sabbath 
day. Jesus answered by saying that his father worked on the 
sabbath, and so did he ; that the father worked with him, and 
in him, The Jews were more vexed than ever, and wanted 
to kill him for calling God his Father, and said he made him- 
self equal with God. He meant that the watching care of 
God never ceases ; he created all things, and keeps the worlds 
in motion, and watches even the sparrows and the flowers, 
If God were to omit his watching care on the sabbath, what 
would become of all life and beauty of earth and sky, of sun 
and star? Jesus gave the reason why the Son is one with the 
Father ; for the beloved Son whom God so called could con- 
fidently say, ‘‘ the Father loveth the Son.”’ 

Greater Works than These. —They had seen the helpless 
man restored to health. They knew of many other signs and 
wonders which Jesus had done, but he told them the Father 
would show him greater things than these, and then they 
might marvel. Jesus told them that the Father had made the 
Son a judge of all men, for he had committed judgment to the 
Son, that all may honor the Son as they honor the Father. “At 
awother time Jesus said, ** the Father is in me, and 1 in the 


Father.’’ 


Jesus told them that those who believed and hon- 
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ored the Son need not be judged; he would forgive their 
sins, and would keep them by his grace, for everlasting life 
for the soul begins here. Jesus told them even a greater 
wonder,—that the time is coming when those who sleep in 
To those whose souls 
have seemed dead in sin Jesus will give life, and abide in 
them, and they may live in him here, and in their last sleep 
in the grave his call awaken them to be ever happy with him 
through one eternal sabbath. 


Louisville, Ky. 


the grave shall hear his voice and live. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
For the First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


” this grade, lessons must often repeat, and run into each 

other, but the old story has charms for children, for they 
can then help in its telling. So show again the picture of 
blessing the children to remind of the verse, ‘‘ Jesus loves 
me,’’ etc., which sing. 

The truth of the need of a Saviour, and who he is, may be 
taught story-wise with this development: a garden to play in, 
disobedient children, lost, some one seeking to save. 

Either draw the garden, or make it-in the sand, telling that 
a king made it very beautiful for the children to play in, In 
enumerating the things that shall be in it, consult the chil- 
dren, and let them find an interest in it by adding something. 
Put in the things we have already used,—apples, oranges, 
At one side was a deep woods that looked en- 
ticing, but the king had said to play only in the garden. 

Disobedience follows, and all go; all are lost. Picture 
their condition, -—tired, afraid, and hurt. A man with a kind, 
sweet face found them ; perhaps he looked like Jesus in the 
He offered to save them, and help them by the way, 
Represent that to those who went 
with him, and kept close to him, the way grew easier ; that 
they grew strong enough to help others, were saved from 
falls and hurts of other kinds ; that all who trusted and fol- 
lowed his way he saved, and brought to the beautiful home 
The children were glad, and loved him. He surely 
loved them, for be saved them, and so they called him a name 
that means the whole story, —Saviour. 

The class will be glad the children were found, helped, and 
saved, You can suggest that sometimes children now get 
lost in naughty ways and words, and that Jesus can help. 

Teach, also: 


and water. 


picture, 
if they would follow him. 


again. 


** Jesus loves me! He will stay 
Close beside me all the way. 
He from naughty ways can save, 
Keep me gentle, loving, brave." 


Advanced Primary 
A contemplation of the works of God in nature begets, 
first, interest in the work, then a reverence for the worker. 
The point of contact will be work. Bring pieces of wood 
and soft coal, though many other things will answer as well, 
Our work. 
} Work of others., 
| The great Worker. 


| Kinds of work he did. 


Work. 


The simple question, ‘‘ Who knows how to work?’’ will 
elicit many answers. Consider them a-very few moments, 
and ask for works that others have done, greater than they 
can do alone, ‘Tryto obtain from some one the idea of work- 
Show the 
wood as something made by the greatest of all workers ; it is 
a piece of a tree. Ask for all that the children know about 
how the tree is made, the name of the worker, and repeat 
slowly and several times what Jesus said he had been doing ; 
‘*My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ 
will suggest fuel as one use of wood. 


ing with father, doing something for and with ‘him, 


The season 
Show the soft coal. 
Jesus, working with the Father, turned the wood into it. 
Hold a lighted match against the coal, that the oily film may 
show it is not a stone. Char one end of the wood. Now 
Long ago, God used heat to change 
the wood. Ile was working to save us from cold and suffering, 
working to make a beautiful, safe home for us. 

The general truth we shall try to teach is, loving work for 
others is the law of salvation. 


both are the same color. 


( Why Jesus came. 
Review his deeds 
General truth. { The impotent man 
Jesus’ claim 
{ Angry Jews. 

Remind that the beautiful world was spoiled by sin, and of 
the mission of Jesus here. In reviewing what Jesus had done 
since he came, and in the pre-lesson story, make it plain that 
Jesus’ work was always for others. At Cana, to save from 
shame ; at the well, to save the woman from wicked ways ; 
at Capernaum, the nobleman from tears. One who does such 
Tell why the Jews were angry. 
Mention some of their many laws about the sabbath. Remind 


things we call a Saviour. 
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who made the days, and would know what was right to do in 
them. 

Jesus was God, and able to save all who believed in him, 
The hatred of the Jews shows in what they were trying to do. 
The people were glad, and said, ‘* This is indeed the Saviour 
of the world ’’ (John 4 : 42, Rev. Ver.). 

Application 

Jesus is still working with the heavenly Father to save the 
world,—make it happy and good, This class a part of the 
world, each child a part of the class. Jesus our Saviour, we 
may work with him for others. Tell that the secret how to 
do so is inside the little “envelope which you will give each to 
take home. The secret must be read every morning. On 
the card enclosed write something like the following : ‘‘ Dear 
Jesus: If you were a child like me, ahd in my place, could 
you save any one from trouble, sorrow, or pain to-day? Help 
me to do as you would do. Amen.’’ 

Children are believers, and doubt and controversy ought 
not be part of the lesson for them, 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


CHRIST 
SON OF GOD 


ABORER 
IFE-GIVER 
ORD 


All but the last three letters of ‘‘ Lord ’’ should be on the 
board at the beginning. 

As this lesson is likely to draw heavily on the attentive 
power of the classes, it would be well to shorten the opening 
service, and make it as simple as possible, lengthening and 
brightening the closing service if necessary. For an intro- 
duction, read the first sixteen verses of the chapter, as an 
interesting story, bringing out the Pharisees’ problem, ‘‘ How 
can this man be from God, seeing he breaks the sabbath day? 
When we have studied the lesson we shall see. Then, for 
review : . 

Who wrote this book we are studying? Yes, God; but 
what man wrote this Gospel? What for? (Have some one 
ready with the reference, John 20 : 30, 31.) We believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; but the Jews did not, so 
Jesus shows them that he is. He tells them three things 
about himself. 

First, he is a laborer. Does he always 
work? Yes; he rested from the work of creation on the 
seventh day, the Bible tells us, but the work of preserving 
and governing went right on, So Jesus was always at work, 
weekdays and Sabbaths, doing God’s will. Is it God’s wil! 
that we should work? To work is one way to be like God. 

Now, what was the particular work that Jesus had done 
this time? [t was a great work to heal a sick man, but Jesus 
and the Father were to do greater works than these. What 
would be a greater miracle than healing a sick man? Was 
that too great for Jesus? Whom did he raise from the dead? 
So Christ, the Son of God, is also the life-giver. Has he life 
to give to us ? 

There was one thing that the Jews did not understand at 
all,—that was, how this Jesus could be Lord. 

















Does God work ? 


Some of us 
We see him as the laborer, working 
for us ; we know that he is the great life-giver 
not call him Zord. Why not? 
we will not? Some day we must, for he is coming to judge 


have the same trouble. 
; but we can- 
Don’t you think itis because 


us; but he wants us to call him Lord freely now. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
‘*Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 
** Hail, thou once despised Jesus !"’ 
** Light of those whose dreary dwelling.”’ 
‘*Go, work to-day; behold the Master 

calleth."’ 

‘Jesus, my Lord, thou art my life."’ 
** Jesus, and shall it ever be."’ 
** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“Work, for the night is coming.”’ 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—Where did Jesus go from Samaria? 
miracle did he perform there ? 
of the miracle ? 
2. THE MIRACLE (John §: 1-9).—Whither did Jesus go 
from Galilee ? On what occasion? What miracle did he 


Psalm 2: 7-12. 

Psalm 98 : 1-9. 
Psalm 96 : 7-13. 
Psalm 110: 1-5. 


Psalm 50 : 14, 


What 
What were the results 
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work at Jerusalem? Where was the pool of Bethesda? 
What superstition was attached’to it? What was the cause 
of the irregularities in the pool? What made Christ's miracle 
especially wonderful ? 

3. Tue Crirics (John §: 10-16).—On what day was all 
this What special infraction of Pharisaic rules did 
Christ command ? (5: 8.) 

4. THE WorKER (vs. 17, 18).—In what sense was it then 
the sabbath of creation ? (Gen. 2: 2.) In what sense is God 
still at work? (Psa. 147: 4-19.) What kinds of work only 
did Christ perform on his earthly sabbaths? From what 
kinds of work should we refrain on the Sabbath? What re- 
sults will follow if we do not? How did Christ make it plain 
that he was ‘‘ equal with God ”’ ? 
the doctrine of God’s unity ? 

4% THe Lire-Giver (vs. 19-21).—What explanation did 
Christ give of the oneness that existed between himself and 
What was the -asis of that unity? What greater 
miracles that were to come did Christ hint at? 


done ? 
What opposition did this arouse ? 


How is this consistent with 


God ? 
Tlow does 
verse 21 show Christ’s individual powers, and so supplement 
verse 19? In what different ways does Christ restore to life ? 
From all this, what do you think the only way to know God ? 

6. THE JuDGE (¥s. 22-27).—What kind of judgment is re- 
ferred to in verse 22? To whom does such judgment primarily 
belong ? Why was it fitting that it should be transferred to 
Christ? (v. 27.) What is the fate of those that are condemned 
by this judgment? What is the fortune of those that are ap- 
proved by it? What test will be applied by the Judge ? (v. 24.) 

For the Superintendent 

1. What had Christ done on the sabbath day, that the Jews 
wanted to kill him? 2. What claim did he make that angered 
them still more ? 3. What miracle did he promise to perform 
to prove his divinity? 4. What authority did he say God had 
given him? 5. What belief regarding himself, then, did 
Jesus require of his hearers and of us ? (Golden Text.) 

Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


| These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. What sin 
liow may we 


Send two-cent stamp for speci- 


- 1, Why may we address God as our Father ? 
did the jews say Jesus had committed? 3. 
make sure of everlasting life ? 
Jesus appear in this story ? 


x %&%&% 


4. What reasons for serving 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


FATHER WORKETH EVEN UNTIL NOW, AND I 


“MV 


tal relationship of father and son to symbolize the unity of ac- 


WorkK.’’—Here Jesus employs the common Orien- 


The force of 
the analogy is more apparent in Eastern lands than in Occi- 
dental. 


tion between himself and his heavenly Father. 


With us there is a strong tendency of sons to leave 
the occupations and pursuits of their fathers. The plowman’s 
boy gravitates to a city clerkship, the clergyman’s son be- 
The 


restlessness in modern blood leads to the breaking of the 


comes a soldier, the farmer’s son becomes a doctor. 


bonds of use and want, and to the hewing out of new careers. 
In the East the Bed’wy boy has a Bed’wy ancestry of a thou- 
sand years. He rides his blood mare to the foray, and quivers 
his spear, just as his ancestor did in the long line of Bed’wy 
succession. The fellah rips up his field with the simple plow 
Father and 
son are inseparably associated in the work by which the family 


is maintained, and the Jews who heard the words of Jesus 


used by his ancestors since the days of Shamgar. 


understood that he claimed union with God in work and 
purpose, 

‘** BECAUSE NE... BRAKE THE SABBATIL.’’—When pass- 
ing the porches of Bethesda, Jesus saw a miserable crea- 
ture who had been waiting helplessly thirty-eight years 


for a cure. His compassion was moved, and by divine 
energy he restored the cripple to health. 
Christ’s command, took up his bed,- 


he had lain,—and, as it was the 


But the man, at 
—a slight pallet on which 
the 
cused Jesus of a breach of the law. But Jesus never trans- 
gressed a single precept of the law of God. ‘That law had 
been the Men 
might bathe at Tiberias on the sabbath, but not in the me- 
dicinal waters of the Mediterranean, for ‘‘healing is not 
allowed on the sabbath day.”’ 


sabbath, Jews ac- 


overlaid with most frivolous enactments. 


severages might be drunk on 
the sabbath, but not for healing purposes. A man was not to 
Work 
done on the sabbath for a sick man was to be done by an Ara- 


mean, and not by a Jew. 


kill vermin (an Oriental occupation) on the sabbath. 


A sufferer from throat affection 
might have medicine put into his mouth on the sabbath, — 
of course, by a heathen. Jesus Christ cast aside the yoke of 
Pharisaic frivolities, and, taking his stand on the supremacy of 
the moral law, regulated all bis acts by the exercise of con- 


siderate love and compassionate benevolence. 


Londen, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Divine Honors Claimed 


Analysis 
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IMITATING THE FATHER'S EXAMPLE (vs. 17-19, 26). 


1. Doing the Same Acts: 


My Father worketh even until now 


We must werk the works of him that 
‘The Father abiding in me doeth his works (John 14 


2. Assuming the Same Rank : 


fle. 


Thou, being a man, makest thyself God (John to : 33) 


Counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God (Phil. 2: 6). 


God (18). 


3- Exercising the Same Powers : 
What things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth (19). 


T ck 


‘Through whom also he made the worlds (Heb. 1: 


» nothing, 


Il. 


1. Love Affirmed: 
The Father loveth the Son (20). 
This is my beloved Son ( Matt. 3: 17). 


The 


-re 


1:17). 


came such a voice, . 


2. Love Instructing : 
The Father... 


sheweth him all things | 


God hath shewed thee all this (Gen. 41 
Who... 


+39 


3- Love Empowering : 


As the Father raiseth the dead, ... 


I am the resurrection, and the life (John 11 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit (1 Cor. 15 : 45). 


4- Love Enthroning: 
He hath given all judgment unto the Son (22). 


and 1 work (17). 


sent me (John 9: 4). 
10). 


2). 


20). 


). 


: 25). 


For judgment came | into this world (John g : 39). 


Pee 


5- Love Honoring : 
That all may honor the Son, e7 
y beloved Son ;. 


My 


ecnas.. 


.. hear ye him (Matt 


the Judge of quick and dead (Acts Io : 42). 


17 : 5). 


‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever (Heb. 1: 8). 


6. Love Equalizing: 


As the Father hath, .. 


called God his own Father, making himself equal with 


... but as the Father taught me (John 8 : 28). 


ENJOYING THE FATHER'S LOVE (vs. 20-23). 


.. This is my beloved Son (2 Pet. 


shewed to him the way of understanding (Isa. 40: 14). 


even so the Son (21). 


. the Father (23). 


. even so gave he to the Son (26). 


It was the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all the 


Le 


Ill. 


He that heareth,. . 


fulte SS 
t all the 


dwell (Col. 1 
ungels of God worship him (Heb. 1 


: 19) 


Acceptance on Faith : 
. and believeth, ... hath eternal life (24). 


Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 3 : 15). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 


2. Deliverance from Death: 


He. 


+ 6). 


hath passed out of death into life (24). 


You tid he quicken, when ye were dead (Eph. 2: 1). 
We have passed out of death into life (1 John 3: 14) 


3- Experience of Life : 

They that hear shall live (25). 
Because I live, ye shall live also (John 14 : 19). 
They lived, and reigned with Christ (Rev 


4- Protection in the Judgment : 
He gave him authority to execute judgment (27). 


Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 
° whic h 


Tr 


le crown, 
4: 8). 


25 
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. the righteous judge 


20 : 4). 


International Home Readings 


Healing at Bethesda, 


imony. 


MON.—John § : I-9. 
TUES.—john 5 : 10-16. 
WED.—John 5: 17-27. Christ 
‘THURS.—John 5 : 28-35. John’s test 
FRI.—John 5 : 36-47. 
SAT.—2 Pet. 1: 10-18. 
Sun.—Heb. 1: 1-9. Glory of Christ. 


BESTOWING THE FATHER’S REWARDS (vs. 24, 25, 27). 


‘shall give (2 Tim. 


Enmity and persecution. 
divine authority. 


Testimony of the Scriptures. 
The Father's testimony. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


TOPIC FOR 


Christ. 


and | know them, and they follow me 


> w * 


ou 


10. 
at. 
72. 


. January 29 
. February 5 


GOLDEN TEXT 


First Quarter, 1899 


QUARTER: 


FOR THE QUARTER 
Je 


The Unsearchable Riches of 


My sheep hear my voice, 


yhn £0 : 27. 


Lesson Calendar 


January 1t.—Christ the True Light 


January 15 


February 19. 
February 26 
March 5 


. January 8. —Christ’s First Disciples 
Christ’s First Miracle 

. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus 
Christ at Jacob's Well 

The Nobleman’s Son Healed , 
. Pebruary 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority 
Christ Feeding the Five Thousand 
Christ at the Feast 
Christ Freeing from Sin. . és 
March s2.—Christ Healing the Blind Man . . 
March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd 


. March 26,—Review. 


. Jobn1: 
« John 2: 1-118 


John 1 : 1-14 
35°46 


John 3 : 1-16 
John 4: 5-15 


« « « John 4: 43-54 
. . John 5: 17-27 


John 6: 1-14 


John 7: 14, 28-37 


John 8: 12, 31-36 


John 9: 1-11 


- « «jJobp 20: 1-16 
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Books and Writers 


Notable Books on Bismarck * 
HE for half a 


many particulars, dictated, the policy of the Ger- 
and left of his the 
geography of Europe, needed not to wait for the scanty 


man who century directed, and, in 


man nation, the record deeds in 


paragraphs of a biography to make him known to the 
That 
give his own account of the part which he played in the 


world. this man should find time, however, to 


history of his time, is not less gratifying than surprising. 

There are many books on Bismarck in English as well 
as in German, and, let it be said, most of them are 
The great work of Hahn (First Bismarck, sein 
Politisches Leben und Wiirken, 1878-91), in five vol- 
umes, traces the political career of Bismarck with exten- 
sive extracts from official Von Sybel’s book 
(Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reichs durch Wéil- 


helm 1) will remain as a great authoritative treatment of 


good. 


sources, 


the founding of the new German empire by the co-oper- 
ation of the King of Prussia, the Pomeranian ‘* Junker,"' 
and the new-born national enthusiasm resulting from the 
French. Von 
(Dokumente der Koinigtich - Preussischen Bundestags- 
gesandtschaft and First Bismarck als Volkswirt) and 
Jahnke's book (Derskwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben des 
Fiirsten Bismarck) all give reliable accounts of the 
to 


victory over the Poschinger's works 


great chancellor's services the German state and 
people. 

In English, too, we have such works as Gerlach's 
Prince Bismarck : A Biographical Sketch, translated from 
the German by M. E. von Glehn (1875) ; Moritz Busch's 
Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-1871, in two 
volumes, translated from the German ; Charles Lowe's 
Bismarck (1886); and Table-talk 
(1895) ; and, more recently, Mrs. Charles R. Rogers's 
translation, The Real Bismarck (1898), by Jules Hoche, 
and Thérése Batbedat's translation of Hoche’s Work, 


Bismarck at Home (1899). 


Prince Bismarck’ s 


Even in the face of this rather formidable bibliography, 
which includes only the more important German works 
treating of Bismarck, the announcement, after the chan- 
of Moritz 
Secret Pages of his History, and of the Autobiography 


cellor's death, Busch's Bismarck: Some 


of the great chancellor, was received with the most en- 
Now 


that these books are before us, it will be fitting to in- 


thusiastic expectancy on both sides of the Atlantic. 


quire as to how far they fulfil our anticipations, and 
what relation they sustain to each other. 

The work of Dr. Busch is a faithful, detailed diary- 
record of Bismarck's official and private acts as seen by 
the private secretary during a period of over twenty years 
(1870-93), and turns to the public view the secret side 
of Bismarck’s public and private diplomatic life, pre- 
senting te the reader official utterances of the chancellor, 
‘* inspired '’ opinions and points of view communicated 
by him, or through him, to the semi-official press, as 
well as private discussions and conversations between 
Bismarck and the king and other representatives of the 
government, and many personal opinions expressed to 
Dr. 


While the first part of Busch’s last work embodies, of 


susch himself in private conversation, 


necessity, much that was contained in his Prince Bis- 
marck and his People during the Franco-Prussian War 
(1878), the work as 


portions, shed 


a whole, and particularly the later 
much interesting light upon state secrets, 
many of which remained more or less unint« lligible to 
the uninitiated. 

In the Autobiography, on the other hand, we have the 
genesis and development of Bismarck’s career, as viewed 
by the actor himself. The chancellor speaks with the 
most open candor and boldness, and unfolds before us 


his private, personal attitude towards questions of state, 


towards his official colleagues, foreign representatives, 
and princes; towards the German emperor, and even 
the un-Prussian queen and empress Augusta. The 


whole narrative, though intensely serious from beginning 


to end, is happily seasoned by the most unexpected 


* Bismarck 


Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a Diary kept 
by Dr 


Moritz Busch during ‘Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private In- 


tercourse with the Great Chancellor With portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. *iR, gq; ix, 5 New York: The Macmillan Co. §ro. 
Bismarck : The Manand the Statesman. Being Reflections and Remi 


niscences of Octo, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Him- 
self after his Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under 
the supervision of A. J. Butler, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With two portraits and a facsimile of bandwriting. 2 vols. 
Svo, pp. xxi, 414; xx, 362. New York: Harper & Brothers. §7.g0. 
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dashes of Bismarckian wit. The book begins character- 
istically with a keen criticism of the system of state edu- 
cation in which he had grown up, relating how he left 
school in 1832 a pantheist, and, if not a republican, at 
least with the persuasion that the republic was the most 
rational form of government. 

He had received ‘‘German-national’’ impressions at 
Plamann’s school in the spirit of Father Jahn, but his 
innate Prussian monarchical sentiments were still in the 
ascendency, and to his ‘‘ideas of justice, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, as well as Brutus, were criminals, and 
Tell a rebel and murderer ;’’ and his subsequent asso- 
ciation with the PBurschenschaft at the university only 
strengthened his own conservative conception of German 
unity, which unity he wagered, to his American friend 
Coffin, would be attained in twenty years. Thus, before 
his entrance upon a political career, he had returned to 
the conservatism of his earlier youth with the firm con- 
viction that German unity could only be secured in 


obedience to monarchical authority. It is this convic- 


dion which actuates the fearless ‘‘Junker’’ through the 


‘*referendarius,'’ ‘‘ en- 


’ 


various stages of ‘* auscultator,' 
voy,'’ ‘*minister,’’ and ‘‘ Imperial Chancellor.’’ 

Among the peculiarly interesting chapters of the work 
are ‘‘ The Year 1848,'’ ‘‘ Diplomatist’’ (giving an excel- 
lent account of Bismarck's diplomatic apprenticeship), 
‘‘ Retrospect of Prussian Policy’’ (an illuminating his- 
torical survey), ‘‘ Dynasties and Stocks'’ (a penetrating 
examination of the ethnical relation of the German 
states), ‘‘The North German Bund,’ ‘The Cultur- 
kampf,’’ « Intrigues,’’ and ‘«*The Emperor William I,"’ 
in which we read that splendid characterization of the 
emperor, ‘‘ He was a gentleman expressed in terms of a 
king, a nobleman in the first sense of the word."' 

The difference in method between the two works is 
well illustrated by the comparison of those chapters in 
each book relating to Versailles and the imperial title. 
Busch, in his chapters on Versailles, relates a great mass 
of local and personal reminiscences, while Bismarck 
himself, in the corresponding chapter of the Autobiogra- 
phy, describes vividly, but in brief compass, the hostile 
rivalry which excluded him from participation in the 
preliminary counsels, thus shedding a flood of light upon 
the personal intrigues existing among the great heroes of 
that supreme moment in German history. On the other 
hand, Bismarck, in discussing the imperial title (‘‘ Ger- 
man Emperor,’’ or ‘* Emperor of Germany’’), devotes 
several pages to the importance of the real question at 
issue in the choice between the two titles ; while Busch 
gives but a short paragraph on the subject, to. the effect 
that a discussion occurred, and the chief replied that it 
was all ‘‘saussage'' (a matter of indifference) tohim. It 
will thus be clear that Busch’s Secret Pages and the 
Autobiography furnish, each in its own way, much new 
and valuable material, and supplement each other both 
in point of time and subject-matter, the Secret Pages 
presenting the circumstantial history of the chancellor's 
life between 1870 and 1893, thus including the resigna- 
tion of the imperial chancellorship, while the Autobiog- 
raphy takes up the earlier period of Bismarck’s public 
life, and gives us a genetic history of his career down to 
the year 1888. 

And so the Iron Chancellor stands before us as in 
life, the ‘* man of blood and iron,"’ the ‘‘ incomparable 
diplomat,’’ the author of German unity, the ‘‘regene- 
rator of the German empire,’’ and not less the man, the 
highest realization of the historical German heroic ideal. 
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Economics. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. viii, 404. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. §1. 


The City Wilderness: A Settlement Study. By Residents 
and Associates of the South End House. Edited by Robert A. 
Woods, Head of the House. tr2mo, pp. xii, 319. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50 


A knowledge of the theory of economics is indispen- 
sable for one who wishes to study social problems seri- 
ously. Itis a difficult thing to get from the ordinary 
text-books of ‘the dismal science.’ Recently, how- 
ever, new life has been put into economic theory by 
the so-called ‘Austrian and American schools'’’ of 
Psychological studies of the real, living, 
eating, sleeping, working, and playing man are taken 
into account ; and such economics has a high educational 
value for all kinds of readers, and can be made attrac- 
tive to young students. Dr. Devine has had much ex- 
perience as a popular teacher in the schoolroom, and 
more especially on the lecture platform and with Uni- 


versity Extension classes in England and America. As 
the head of one of our largest practical philanthropies in 
New York City, he knows present social conditions. He 
has therefore embodied in a small volume, —Economics, 
—written in an admirable style, the latest and best eco- 
nomic thinking, arranged with reference to its use and 
application in studying and working with social prob- 
lems. - 





The modern well-equipped social settlement 
should be, not only a beacon light for the dark places in 
city life, but also a vantage-ground and tower of obser- 
vation from which might come important messages on 
the signs of the times. Such a place South End House 
of Boston is and always has been. The City Wilderness 
is the first volume of a projected series of studies of sec- 
tions of Boston: It deals with South Boston, which is 
the ‘‘ East End" of that metropolis. After a historical 
chapter of a very general character, we find the popula- 
tion of the district analyzed, and then such special top- 
ics discussed as ‘‘ Public Health,’’ ‘*‘ Work and Wages,”’ 
‘The Roots of Political Power,’’ ‘‘Criminal Tenden- 
cies,’’ ‘‘Amusements,’’ ‘‘ The Church and the People,’’ 
‘«Strongholds of Education,’’ ‘‘ Social Recovery,’’ ‘The 
Total Drift.’” Throughout the book is illustrated by the 
best methods of statistical presentation in the form of 
maps and diagrams, in some cases colored, and always 
executed with great pains, good taste, and skilful work- 
manship. The volume as a whole appeals to consider- 
ably more than the local audience for which it was, doubt- 
less, primarily prepared. The value of such work depends 
almost wholly upon its accuracy, and there are many 
proofs that the work of the editor has been painstaking 
and severely critical Knowing Mr. Woods's intimate 
familiarity with the life of South Boston, the reader may 
therefore be assured on the score of accuracy. 
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University Problems in the United States. By Daniel Coit 
Gilman, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 319. New York: The Century 
Co. $e. 


The noted president of Johns Hopkins University has 
gathered into an attractive volume the addresses which 
he has delivered within the past quarter of a century on 
problems of university life. They are well worthy of 
preservation. To read with care an essay by Dr. Gilman 
is to receive an impulse toward a liberal education. 
Few writers surpass him in literary grace as well as 
force. But the present volume is notable as a store- 
house of ideas on the higher education in its widest as- 
pects, such ideas as appeal to men of broad sense as 
well as to the professional student. The addresses on 
‘«The Utility of Universities’’ and ‘‘The Characteris- 
tics of a University’’ make a strong plea for the univer- 
sity asa home of quiet research, unhampered instruction, 
and generous publication of knowledge, a center of great 
mental opportunity, of devotion to literature, of empha- 
sis on ideality, high standards of learfiing, and the value 
of learned leisure. An interesting reprint, and one that 
reveals effectively the sane judgment of the author, is 
the letter, first published in The Century Magazine, in 
relation tothe proposed National University. Dr. Gil- 
man suggests, in place of another organized university, 
an outgrowth of the Smithsonian Institution for the pro- 
motion ‘of advanced instruction and research at Wash- 
ington, under national specialists, to which the univer- 
sities of the land might gladly send their promising 
students for a term of residence. As a statement of the 
current problems of university life, and a suggestion of 
the problems of the future and their solution, this vol- 
ume is of present and permanent value. The reader 
forgets entirely the occasion of the addresses in their 
stimulating contents, 
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Catharine of Siena: An Ancient Lay Preacher. A Story of 
Sanctified Womanhood and Power in Prayer. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. 16mo, pp. 68. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co 
So cents 


To be born the daughter of a humble wool-dyer, to 
live but thirty-three years, in that time to minister to a city 
during devastations of the plague; to be an alms-giver ; 
to act as peacemaker between artisans and employers ; to 
be a lay preacher, the messenger of the spiritual life to 
thousands of men and women ; to be the chosen repre- 
sentative of all classes in a great public issue ; to be 
mediator between church and state ; to be the friend and 
counsellor of cardinals, princes, and popes ; to be the 
shaper of ecclesiastical diplomacy in turbulent times ; to 
be for a season, indeed, practically ruler at Rome, —this 
is a Career granted to few women, however noted, in his- 


tory. Such is a bare outline of the career of Catharine 
of Siena, a A/antellata, whose life and work are stir- 
ringly recounted in this little volume. After a long, ill- 
ness in 1376, she rose, says one writer, ‘‘with the 
fortunes of Christendom in her hand."’ In his narrative 
of this woman, who died more than five hundred years 
ago, Dr. Pierson has brought a voice back from those 
times to speak to our times. The book is a new instance 
of the possibilities and powers of the deeply consecrated 
life, and will be an inspiration to all who read it. 
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Introduction to the Study of North American /rcheology. 
By Professor Cyrus Thomas. 68vo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 391. 
Cincinnati : The Robert Clarke Co. $2. 


Professor Cyrus Thomas, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, offers an excellent guide-book to those who 
wish to engage in the scientific investigation of the 
monuments and modes of life of the early inhabitants 
of North America. He divides the field geographically 
into the Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacific divisions, and the 
objects of study into monuments or local antiquities, 
rélics or movable antiquities, and paleographic objects. 
He then presents a summary of what has been accom- 
plished, and shows how further work should be carried 
on. In his final chapter he states his conclusion that 
the great movements of population in pre-historic times 
were southward from the region between Hudson's Bay 
and the Rocky Mountains, and that civilization increased 
as they reached more hospitable climates. 
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Moody’s Anecdotes: Anecdotes, Illustrations, and Incidents. 
By D. L. Moody. I6mo, paper, pp. 126. Chicago: The 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, 250 La Salle Avenue. 
15 cents. 


All concede the value of good anecdotes as illustrators 
of truth. The trouble is to get good anecdotes. No 
man has had larger opportunity to gather such than Mr. 
Moody, and few men are better judges of what is really 
helpful. A collation by him will therefore find hearty 
welcome among Christian workers, The preface to the 
book is by the distinguished evangelist... Nearly two 
hundred topics are treated in the book, some of . them 
with several different incidents, so that a generous cyclo- 
pedia of illustrations is furnished for fifteen cents. There 
does not appear to be a pointless story included, and 
most of them are keen as Damascus blades. A careful 
classification and a thorough index would add greatly to 
the value of this already valuable handbook for workers. 
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Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China during the Years 1844- 
46. By M. Huc. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 2vols. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. xv, 326 ; x, 342. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. $2 


Messrs. Huc and Gabet were Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, who crossed the western borders of 
that empire to explore Tartary and Thibet, then practi- 
cally unknown to Europeans. The story of their travels 
and observations was published by M. Huc in 1852, 
and attracted much attention, especially by its account 
of Booddhism as developed in Thibet. This simple, 
straightforward narrative stands in marked contrast with 
some recent statements of marvelous discoveries in 
Thibet. The present reprint has a curious, old-fash- 
ioned look, both in its closely printed pages and its 
woodcuts. 
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Bible Character Studies: Women of the Bible. By Laura H. 
Wild. - r2me, pp. 75. Ctiicago : International Committee of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations. 15 cents. 


A finely suggestive little book is this of Miss Wild's, 
entirely free from the conventionalities with which 
studies are often encumbered, and full of knowledge of 
human nature and of history. Preachers may lay to 
heart the contrast between their illustrations, drawn’ only 
from men's ways, and those their Master took from the 
life of both sexes. Deborah, Ruth, Esther, Mary, ‘‘ the 
ideal woman in Christ's mind,’’ and the women of 
the apostolic churches, are discussed. Miss Wild might 
well give us a book on the subject, and take the last 
group individually. . 


5 4 
A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. t12mo, pp. it, 


195. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miitlin, & Co. 
$1. 25. 


Spain has gotten hard measure from her critics, so 
it is not out of place for some one to speak of what 
is good in her. -—An American woman, Miriam Coles 
Harris, writes of Malaga with warm sympathy” and 
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January 28, 1899 


even admiration. She likes the stately 
courtesy, the simplicity of life, the un- 
affected piety of the women and children 
at least, the devotion to duty of many 
among the priesthood. She admits their 
poverty, the insufficiency of food, cloth. 
ing, and especially fuel, but lays no em- 
phasis on the conditions that have given 
rise to them. 
22% 


Books Received 


January 16 to January 23 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Commissioner Hume. 3y C. W. Bardeen. 
$1. 25. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., Ind anapolis 


Comes One with a Song. Stanton. 
$1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
The Lord's Prayer. By the late E. M. 
burn, D.D. $1. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Methodist Year Book, 1899. A. B. 
D.D. (Fditor.) to cents. 
Extemporaneous Oratory. 
ley, LL.D. $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Wessex Poems. By Thomas Hardy. $1.75 
The Virginians. By W. M. Thackeray. — 
Sundown Leflare. By Frederic Remington. 
$1. 2s. 


By Frank L. 


Goul- 


Sanford, 


By James M. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
American Indians. By Frederick Starr. 45 
cents. 
E. R. Herrick & Co., New York 
Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce. $1. 
Women of the New Testament. 
Adeney, M.A. $1. 
Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel of John. 
By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. $1.25. 


Lentilhon & Company, New York 
Social Settlements. By C. R. 
cents. 


By Walter F, 


Henderson. 5° 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
The Young Puritans in King Philip's War. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith. $1.25. 
Among the Lindens. By Evelyn Raymond. 
$1.50. 


( 


The Macmillan Co., New York 


Cambridge and other Sermons. © By Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D 
$1.75. 

University Sermons. By John Caird, D.D., 

, LL.D. $2.25. 


Maynard, Merrili, & Company, New York 
Yale Verse. Compiled by Charles Edmund 
Merrill, Jr. $1.25. 
F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 


His Big Opportunity. By Amy LeFeuvre. 75 
cents. 
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Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. ositions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
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Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. 
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that they must deliver. 







running the corner. 








money, to make him 


his cduntry place. 








Stunned with gratitude, “the noble lord” 
to keep up appearances, and his ambitions, winding up by inviting him to visit 


Thorpe accepts, borrows thirty pounds from his sister, and 


starts for Hadlow House with Lord 


5 CENTS THE COPY. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Is a man of forty, perhaps ; 


company. 
The “ Kaffir crowd,” 
names like Rhine wines,’ 
down. 

conquers. 


in England,’ 
take the stock. 


start selling the stock “ short.” 


Thorpe is desperate, ruined; but when he totters at 
the edge of bankruptcy, when he has nothing but a grand 
suite of offices and a single coin left, “ the big idea” 


to him. 
are owned outside; 


rich, to give him 


Plowden. 


grows in interest with each 





MR. STORMONT ‘THORPE 


a man of great force of char- 
acter; a tremendous and at the same time an inscrutable 
personality ; but a schemer, a speculator, a promoter, one 
of the chartered privateers of commerce. 
trated the four corners of the earth in his search for fortune, 
and has just missed it everywhere. 
Finally, coming back to London with some thousands 
of pounds and a Mexican rubber concession, he floats a 
At every turn heis blackmailed and bled. 
the group of wrecker-brokers, “ with 
play with him and throw him 
But at last the indomitable nerve of the man 
The press is silenced, the blackmailers quieted, 
and a board of directors secured, with “ 
for a chairman, and Lord Plowden, “ the handsomest man 
as its star member. 
Out of 500,000 shares all but an insignifi- 
cant 5000 or so are unsubscribed for ; 


Only a few thousand shares or so of the stock 
he holds the rest ; 
offering Rubber Consols which they haven’t got ; 
buys them, when settling day comes he can make them pay his price for the shares 
In ten minutes his broker is quietly snapping up every 
offer of Rubber Consols, and the great corner is under way. 

Of all his dummy directors, Lord Plowden is the only one who sees what 
Thorpe is planning. And by casting his vote with him.at a directors’ meeting 
he enables him to carry through those 
After the meeting, 


ans, and assures him a free hand in 
There expanding in the sunshine of 
his new prosperity, promises Plowden, who has everything in the world but 
100,000 shares of Rubber Consols. 
tells him of his poverty, his struggle 


The Market-Place 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S story, succeeding installment. 




























He has pene- 


a noble marquis” 
But investors fail to 


and the “ wreckers 
comes 


the wreckers are 


if he 
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With the above synopsis you can begin this story this week. 
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NEW SONG BOOK NOW READY 


SAVING GRACE 


72 pages of the finest songs ever written for Sunday- 
schools, young people's meetings, evangelistic services, 
and ail religious meetings. Grand ! ioupres sive! 


Melodious! Soul-reaching ! Fdited by Alo nzo Stone, 
Mus. Bac., ( has. A. Bechter, Adam Geibel, R. F. Leh- 
man. Single copy, 10 cts.; $8 per 100. 


STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
Free specimen sheets 416 Arch St., Philadelphia 


JUST OUT 


Every song a sermon, “ easy to dearn—hard to for- 
get” is the plan upon whic h we have built 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 


pages. Over 100 songs, words and music. of 
} ae never before published. “a 
Send 26 cents for sample copy. 
200 Broadway, New York. 
206 Washington St., Chicago. 








HOSANNA 





The Centary Co.'s new Sunday-school music-book 
—the best at lowest price 


just what superintendents 


| are looking for—a first-class, all-around book, with 
| music well written and adapted to all grades. A single 
| sample copy sent for wholesale price,—2z5 cents. 


Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York. 











MASON’S ‘* HEART-WINNING SONGS "’ 
for use with International Lessons. Nothing like it 
to impress 5. S. Lesson. Can be sung at sight. Very 
sweet and impressive. roc. a copy; $8 per 100. Order 


through dealers or W. L. Mason, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By Sankey, MCGRANAHAN, and STEepstns, 


The long-wished-for combination of the best “ Stan- 
arc d ¢ hurch Hymns” and the most popular “ Gospe! 
pone has been made. 

Bees. edition we music, 


only, cloth covers, 


130 copies for $15 


a spléndid outfit for the church and prayer-meeting. Re 
turnable copies of the two books sent for examination 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


May be ordered through any bookseller. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEY ,voRr* 
BEST § s.. 8. hiss $6 8 com 


the Savior’s Love. 
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“Doctor, what is free alkali?” 


“ The alkali used in the manufacture of soap is a strong chemical 
and is destructive of animal and vegetable tissue. 

“Pure soap is harmless, but when the soap is carelessly or dis- 
honestly made, alkali is left in it and it is then said to be ‘free.’ Soap 
containing free alkali should not be used where it may do damage. 

“In the medical profession, in sickness, in surgery and in the 
hospitals we use Ivory Soap because it is pure and contains no 
free alkali.” 

IVORY SOAP IS 99420 PER CENT. PURE, 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Worth Repeating 


“T Work” 


(Edward Everett Hale, in The Christian Register] 


OU know what a difference is felt in 
any large mercantile house, in the 
offices of any great corporation where 

many men are employed, according as 
those who direct understand or do not un- 
derstand fully their business. A man 
should do his own work. He can and 
does do it so much more effectively when 
he is sure that the management of the 
whole business is such that nothing is 
lost, but everything made to tell. It is 
such confidence and calm that we should 
expect to find in the lives of men and 
women who, whatever they have to do, 
really believe that God reigns. 

Not a confidence or calm in which a 
man indulges his indifference or laziness 
or cowardice. Not a confidence or calm 
which leads him to shirk his own duty, 
his own work, and leave all, so to speak, 
to God. We see such shirking trust in 
God, a belief in him as in a sort of fate. 
We see men and women leaving undone 
things which they ought to have done, 
doing things which they ought not to do, 
starting trains of circumstance, setting 
physical and moral laws to work, allow- 
ing or encouraging processes of evil, and 
then, with a sort of resignation, a certain 
kind of piety, throwing upon God the re- 
sponsibility for the consequences. ‘‘It is 
the will of God,’’ they plead. ‘* What 
difference could it make what I did or 
left undone, so long as he reigns ?’’ This 
was an argument addressed, though on 
different grounds, to the earlier followers 
of Calvin; and magnificently they an- 
swered it out of their sombre faith. ‘‘ Do 
right,’’ they said, ‘‘ because it is the will 
of God that men should live righteously. 
Though what you do or do not do make 
no difference in your welfare or in that of 
others, though you cannot save yourself or 
others from the death to which you or 
they may be foreordained, do right be- 
cause it is the will of God.’’ 

Not less magnificent in its faith, but 
nobler, more reasonable, more inspiring, 
is the answer made whenever men believe 
that God gives to them his spirit, and calls 
upon them to take part in his work. Do 
what is right. Fill out your life in all 
directions, beeause what you do and what 
you are is necessary to the perfect fulfil- 
ment of God's kingdom. God reigns, in- 
deed ; but he reigns, not merely over you, 
but through you. The passenger shut 
down between decks, trusting the stanch- 
ness of the vessel, the wisdom of her 
officers, awaits, with a certain confidence, 
the issue of the storm. But it is a dif- 
ferent, a more vital, confidence that is felt 
by the engineer at his post, the quarter- 
master at the wheel. Itis the same ship 
that carries them, the same captain in 
command ; but they know that upon their 
discipline, their obedience, their prompt- 
ness, their faithfulness, depends also the 
safety of the ship. ‘* My Father worketh 
even until now,’’ says Jesus; ‘‘and I 
work.”’ 
| ‘*And I work.’’ It is the utterance of 
|every life that is conscious of its free 
| birth, of its individual manhood or wom- 
anhood, of its duties and privileges, con- 
scious of its worth and dignity, its strength, 
its opportunity. ‘*My Father worketh 
until now.’’ They are the words of ‘this 
same free, individual, living, working 
human soul, conscious that back of all! its 
own present limitations is the fulness of 
God, that where men and women are 
weak he is strong, that where their patience 
fails he endures, that, when time’is want- 





ee 


ing to them, his eternity shall suffice. 
‘« The Lord reigneth."’ 
The more one comes to realize how 


strong is the individuality 
how different and distinct, underneath all 
similarities and likenesses, every man or 
woman is from each and every other man 
and woman, the more one is led to believe 
that each of us has his or her work to do, 
his or her opportunity to improve, his or 
her gift to exercise, just as individual, just 
as distinct and peculiar, as are their own 
| personalities. As no one else is exactly 
like you, so no one else can do your work 
| for you. So long as that work is not 


in every life, 





Pic PRO PHETC E 
Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, ALLY CON- 


ches, and those. tha selves / 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase . SIONS. 


rich, and are to ‘be shown their poverty, 


until they know that those are blessed ‘who | 
hunger and thirst; there are men and | 


women who do not believe in God, and 
are to come to know him as they shall see 


the godlike in their fellow-men ; and there | 


are others who profess their belief in God, 
and who need help to live in ways that 


shall reveal, and not deny him. And in 


all this each has his or her distinct, indi- 


vidual, necess part. For each it is | 
not simply possible, but necessary, that | 


he or she should do something that the 
life about them may become ail the time 
stronger, cleaner, healthier, more beauti- 
ful, in all ways better worth the living. . . . 

‘‘And I work.’’ If a man sees evil 
everywhere, in his own life or in the life 
about him ; if he sees evil anywhere, and 
desires good,—let him be able to say, 
with truth and stedfastness, ‘'1 work.’’ 
‘*«And I work.’’ Yes; but there come 


times when our individual efforts seem | 
fruitless, when the evil we are fighting | 


seems very strong, its growth persistent, 
times when the sense of weakness and 
failure and discouragement and loncliness 


is overwhelming. It has come to men 


who loved their country as they strove for | 
her righteousness and peace ; it has come | 
to men who loved their fellow-men, doing | 


what they could to make human life 
stronger and more beautiful ; it has come 
to men reaching out to the attainment of 
the ideal of perfect manhood, and seeing 
it seemingly as far removed as ever. ‘‘ And 


I work."" How often it has become the | 
utterance, not of the strength and hope | 


and courage of a man, but. of his weari- 
ness and despair ! 

Do we forget? ‘My Father worketh 
until now."’ Into the doubt and impa- 
tience and anxiety of human effort comes 
the thought of God, bringing strength and 
calm,—the thought that he also is work- 
ing, not to take the place of our work, 
but to confirm it, supplying strength to 
the weakness of our endeavor, overruling 


in wisdom the mistakes of our limited | 
vision, translating and transfiguring our } 


imperfect successes—nay, that which we 
had thought our failure—into the eternal 
triumph of his righteousness and love. 
‘* The Lord reigneth.’ 


Under him, in him, with him, we also | 
reign. Over material forces, over the | 


Frank Knight Sanders, Ph. D. 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


“Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature in Brown Univeisity. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
of,the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 


Noteworthy Characteristics 


1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
development of prophetic thought in its historical setting. 

2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
made upon its original audience. This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 

3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ‘* Messages ’”’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 


the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes 


, 


and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. Technical notes and dis- 
cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. It is essentially a 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 


constant and enthusiastic use. 


A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 


Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 


research or wider reading. 


* This is a really delightful version of the 
older prophetic messages "hey are ar- 
ranged in the order of their delivery, as 

closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 

phr ase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover from this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 
comme > versions.” — The Independent, New 
York, N. ¥ 


“In all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
tion, not only to ancient books, but also to 


- the science of an effective reformative and 


alert ministry in the modern . The two 
professors kent collaboration has produced 
this choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 
uishes their chairs in Yale and Brown.” — 
Vestern Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 


“This is a book of “ light,”’ for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental train- 
ing and thought. The work of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 
mine of injormation, aud will not fail to 
sreatiy help all.”" The Commonwealth, 
Philadelphia. 


“We are positive that all who desire a 

fuller and clearer ex positiun of the Hebrew 

ghecies will find this volume well adapted 

fo ¢ cir needs, and will heartily welcome its 

advent.""— 7he North and West, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Square 12mo, pp. 


“The requirements of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronoiogical 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by paraphrasing them in mod- 
ern language. Phis is so necessary in Old 
Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
Sars <p of a Samy — The Out- 

look ork, 


“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin 
the results in much rqeanen h which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 
phrase of the writings of each."’— Christian 
Work, New York, N.Y. 


“To the minister who is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in 
dispensable, as it will supply sosuething 
which he can bardly obtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
which he has known little before. The 
table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
of the rophecies which will render a | 
aid to the critical student. The typography 
and the form of the book are especially 
attractive Auburn Semmary Review, 


Auburn, N. Y. 


319. Price, $3.00. 
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“Do Not Stammer ” 
; Fifteen Years of Unper- ; 
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= Stammerers cured from all 
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America, Euro and Asia. 
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tles & Co., publishers of The 

3 . Sunday School Times. 
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Ihia Institute, 1032 arden Street, 3 
Philadelphia, Pa. Esteblisbed 1884. Edwin 
S. Johnston, Founder and Principal 
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BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand success, 


uit n, diploma, amd degree, “‘ Master of Ancient 
Li opeenre, " $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised im this paper, you will oblige the 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
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